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Introduction 


M en of ^11 races have always sought for a con- 
vincing explanation of their own astonishing 
excellence and they have frequently found what , 
they were looking for. 

Thus, the Scottish historian Buckle established his 
fame by the discovery that civilisation was all due to 
climate In an exhaustive survey of the climates of the 
world, he was able to range thgjn in their order of merit. 
»Hot, wet climates produced monstrous civilisations; hot, 
dry ones produced no civilisation at all, or if they did, the 
culture withf'.ed away. Extremely cold climates produced 
cultures oi - low? huddling, *grubbing and contracted 
nature. The best climate of all was temperate, varied, 
moderately rainy and briskly cold in winter. It was to be 
found in a fairly wide area, but particularly in the north- 
wesf corner of Europe. It was well exemplified in the 
climate t>f the British Isles, but perhaps it was best Seen at 
its most vigorous in that part of th^British Isles which lay 
to the north of t the River Tweed. Buckle’s theories were 
well received in north-west Europe but did not gain much 
currency among the Spaniards, the Italians, or the Indians, 
while the Chinese, as is their custom, Tmade nonsense of 
the whole thing because they have every sort of climate 
in th^jvorld. 

A later theory was that natural selection determined 
thetf certain races should go to the toprt?!f ^ie evolutionary 
tree and that others, owing to theij; lack of those qualities 
which led to survival, fell behind and ultimately became 
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Introduction 

absorbed by the lucky winner. This theory held the field 
for a considerable tiqie in Eftgland, particularly during 
those decades when the English were* the greatest power 
in the world. Nowadays, when it would appear that 
Nature has selected them to be a secondary one, the 
theory gains no acceptance at all. 

A third theory is that mankind are all brothers, but 
that some of the brothers are, for the time being, endowed 
with greater qualities than less fortunate brothers, and this 
superiority runs through a whole race. This is due to the 
Will of God (if you believe in God) or alternatively to 
History (if you know eqgugh history). It is the duty of 
the more fortunate races to t5ke the less fortunate ones by* 
the hand (or, if they are stubborn, by the heck) and lead 
them to higher things. Meantime the less fortunate races 
should do as they are told. 

No theory has been more widely held by men of good- 
will among the white races. It is probable that it would 
be held by everybody if it had not been applied by 
the Germans, not to coloured people as it was so clharly 
intended to be, but to white people who \tere not 
Germans. When this happened the theory was scan to be 
absurd and *even pernicious. However,, it convinced a 
great number of Germans that they could not lose a war 
because there was, logically, nobody good enough to beat 
them. So far, two Attempts to introduce a higher standard 
of civilisation to the white races have met with stubborn 
resistance on the part of the natives: but a thir<^ effort 
is by no means an impossibility. Among the stubborn 
natives, however, ^fcie theory is not in good odour. , 

The most modem theory of all has the merit of great 
simplicity. It dispenses with Gob and Nature and confines 
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itself to history. It says that history, when properly under- 
stood, convinces all unprejildiced mgh that they ought to 
be Russians. But allcnen are not Russians. This would be 
an insuperable barrier if it were not for the Russians them- 
selves, who haye no desire to confine ^iiheir immense 
advantages to their own nation, but eagerly press them 
on whoever asks for them. Thus everybody can be happy, 
if they are only sensible. This thesis has gained such wide 
acceptance in Russia that the rest of the world can only 
account for its success by holding that the Russians are 
not allowed to think for themselves. No doubt they are 
not, but even if they were, therg is no reason to believe 
^hat they would come to dffy other conclusion. The 
English, for instance, have been free for a long while, and 
as I show later, the idea that most'people would really like 
to be En^'rii is by^io means alien to them. 


All these theories are, of course, absurd, but they are 
swiftfy being replaced by another which is the most 
absurd c4 all. This says that there is no one people which 
has all t£e virtues. On the contrary, ^11 people have all the 
virtues provided jhey find an excuse, howevet slender, to 
band themselves together on a piece of territory, however 
small, and call themselves a nation. This nation may 
consist of ordinary, peaceable human brings who quietly 
mind their own individual business and live unassuming 
lives. Nevertheless, as a nation they are bouncf to be 
proud, assertive, stubborn, wary, suspicious and if need be, 
hectpring, especially when their reprelfh^tives are face 
to face with the representatives of^nother nation. This 
other nation may also conJist of peaceable individuals but 
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as a nation it must exchange blow for blow with other 
nations, particularly ^hen its^epresentatives meet for the 
purpose of coming to any international agreement. After 
some years of this, the peaceable inhabitants, who may 
never have set^re to anything save the w<j,od in their own 
hearths, are called upon to set fire to foreign embassies: 
and men who have never struck even their own wives in 
anger are found stoning strangers in the street. 

That is, we are passing from the stage where a man 
may say “My country right or wrong”, which is silly but 
honest, to that in which he says “My country, and it is 
never wrong”, which is^nsane. 

None of this has anything to do with the love of one’s; 
country. To love the fields, «or the hiHs, 'or the town in 
which you are born; to like your neighbours better than 
strangers; to have a quicker sympathy with the people 
who speak your own language than with those who do 
not; to love and admire those people among whom you 
have- chosen to make your home, are virtues. I do not 
know that any sensible man has ever disputed thenrf. I do 
know that civilisation is unthinkable without them. They 
have been defended, £or all time, in that dialogue ip which 
Socrates facts his last moments on earth. Since the day it 
was written, mature men have read it and known that in 
their heart of hearts they cannot deny the truth of the 
arguments though they might, not being philosophers, 
jib at the hemlock. 

This love is patriotismMt is unfortunate that tjfc most 
memorable phrase about it has been totally misunder- 
stood. Samuel r J<5Hnson said it was the last refuge of the 
scoundrel, but two tfijngs should be rdfnembered by any- 
one who quotes him. First, hd says nothing in criticism 
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of patriotism. Secondly, Johnscti waypeaking of a politi- 
cal faction that he did not liSe. Thosf were the scoundrels 
and patriotism wasjfheir mask. He meant no more than 
an opponent of the late Stanley Baldwin might have 
meant if he hacUsaid that frankness was thS last refuge of 
a political trickster. Johnson did not say a patriot is a 
scoundrel, which is false, he said that some scoundrels 
may claim to be patriots, which is true. 

Here rises a dilemma. It is one which troubles many 
people but particularly, I think, the American. In his 
dealings with the rest of the world he wishes to say that 
sometimes his country is ri^it* He finds, however, in 
practice, that he cannot say convincingly that his country 
is sometimes right, withoutfmaintaining the attitude that 
his countrv is never wrong. If he does not, then his repre- 
sentatives will tell liim, quite rightly, that he will be 
considered a weakling, and whatever bargain he makes 
will be a bad one. He did not intend that his love for his 
country should be used as a poker drip, but he cannot 
help it. Very soon he finds that his patriotism has led him 
to do thftigs and say things through his representatives 
that he as an individual would consider wrong and vicious. 
Wishing to show that his patriotism is not an ignorant 
belief that his country is better than others and must be 
obeyed, he finds himself assenting just that very proposi- 
tion in order to achieve some minor aim. 

Thus in his dealings with th^ world he feels filtrated 
or guAy. To make sure that his reasonable prejudices 
cannot be thought a selfish nationalism j^e puts his faith 
in organisations where his country sits fouid a table with 
others, so that his point of view jnay be fairly compared 
with others and modified, ft it seems that it should Ik. He 
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is dismayed to find^hat 'tfhen nations sit round a table, it 
is not the best of them that sit the level of the discussion, 
but the worst. He feels that he has sft his foot on a long, 
downwards slide, at the bottom of which his patriotism 
will be indistfhguishable from that of the worst jingo or 
most selfish imperialist. 

Now a virtue cannot become a vice, except in a facile 
paradox. But a virtue may decay. It may become cancered 
and monstrous. Thus in ordinary mortals to be pure 
in mind is a virtue. this purity decays, the pure 

person seeks out impurity to test his own virtue. But hk 
virtue is no longer strong Enough to resist temptation 
and vice takes its place. 

The virtue of patriotism can al3b decay. It can be- 
come monstrous and its monstrous form is the inflated 
nationalism against which the patriot, as I have shown, is 
now struggling. 

In the pages which follow I briefly illustrate tne decay 
of the most powerful, patriotism of recent timls, that ol 
the English. I choose the English because their p?triotism 
forms a part of the patriotism of every .English-speaking 
person and of those who have been under English rule. 
I shall show, from my oyra experience, how it made 
people absurd. 
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How 1 was Initiated into the 
Best Tribe 


B reathes there a man (it has been asked) with soul 
so dead That never to himself hath said This is my 
own my native land? I cannot answer the question 
but I find it flattering. If the principle behind it is true, 
I have a soul which so far from being dead is three times 
livelier than most other people’s Jo r I have no less than 
^iree native lands which, provfded I pay my taxes, I can 
call my own. 

My ancestors on my mother’s Side were brigands who 
infested a i ”ge of hills overlooking the Lake of Killarney, 
called Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. Two things are known to 
have run in their blood — a tendency to end up on the 
gallows and an itch to harry the English. I have managed 
to eradicate the first. 

My anctstors on my father’s side are Nayars of Malabar, 
a tropical stretch of country in the South of India. In the 
days when Malabar was ruled by a king, they^ierformed 
the rite of cutting him up with scimitars at the end of a 
stated period of years. After this they chose another ruler. 
In due course he in his turn tfras ceremoflially cut up by 
my ancestors, who chose another, and so on. They had 
no oth«r democratic traits. The^ are to this day rigidly 
conscious of their class and strict in the observance of 
untouchability. They live by growing co«<$hy ts and grind- 
ing tPie faces of the*poor, if by this it is understood that 
the operation takes place af the ritual distance of twcity 
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Dead Man in the Silver Mafket 

feet from any member of «ay family. There has been some 
move towards more # liberal ifleas among them. But since 
by custom and by law women, and nfyt men, are the heads 
of the family, this has made little progress. 

My father, ^ving run away from his family and come 
to England, married my mother. He was cut off with a 
rupee. One day, while my mother was discussing this 
difficulty with him she looked out of a window and seeing 
a baby said: “I know what we shall do. We shall have a 
son.” My father had a firm admiration of my mother’s 
sagacity, which he was aware transcended the common 
bounds of logic, and h“ provided her with me. 

Shortly after I was born it became clear that both 
strains of my ancestry had taken part in shaping me. I had 
inherited from my Indian side a brown complexion; and 
I began to talk volubly at an early cge. 

My father doted on me, but he was aware that the 
future would hold problems. When he mentioned these 
tomy mother, she, looking out of the window again and 
seeing a mail box with a royal cypher said: “I know: we 
shall bring him up as an Englishman.” My fadier, more 
than ever convinced of my mother’s sagacity, complied. 

If it should be thought that the idea of bringing up an 
Indo-Irishman as a Briton had something of the whimsical 
in it, I should say at once that in nineteen hundred and 
twelve it was nothing of the sort. The English were then 
master? of three-quarters of the earth, and in this three- 
quarters were both the Irish and the Indians. Hal I been 
brought up as either of these I would have thought of the 
English as mjr equals but treated them as my masters. As 
an Englishman I wt\s able to treat both the Irish arid the 
Indians as my inferiors so long as I was careful to speak 
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How I*was Initiated into the Best Tribe 

of them to their faces as my equals. Tjiis formula was the 
basis of an astonishing or§anisatiqji called the British 
Empire and remained so until the formula was finally 
understood by the subject races, when the British Empire 
somewhat hurrifdly became the Commcyatvealth. Since, 
however, it did not become a Commonwealth until the 
English had no wealth to share, the master race has been 
able to look back on the process without loss of self- 
esteem. Thus, even in the long view, my father’s faith in 
my mother’s sagacity was right. She brought me up as the 
memhc r of a race that takes pride in itself, both for having 
an Empire and for not having yi<*any longer: and a pride 
js broadly based as that is- impossible to subdue. 

There soon appeared, *however, some temporary 
obstacles to my sharing it. These were instructive. 


*My childhood was passed during the first world war. 
At first I was made much of by the English and I was even 
given* pennies by old gentlemen in the street. This was 
because sftme Indians on the Western Front were cutting 
the threats of Germans with a specially shaped knife 
called a kukri. Thjs not only stirred the blood of all patriots 
but it also saved ammunition, the supply of which was a 
considerable problem at the time. 

But towards the end of the war I was not so popular 
because I was mistaken for a "Jurk. This was y^jple to 
happeit to anybody with a dark complexion. For a while 
I noticed unkind looks in the street anjj once or twice 
errand boys shouted after me. The Tiftks *vere reported 
. to be cutting off the testicles of thfir English prisoners. 
Nobody charged me with doing this, but because ot my 
B f<>l 
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complexion I was considered to have at least proclivities 
in that direction. I endured, therefore, some hostility but 
this period did not last long: no longer, in fact, than the 
period between my fourth birthday and my reaching the 
age of four-ahd-a-half. 

By the time I was six all was, in any case, forgotten and 
forgiven. Victory had been won and the Indians who had 
cut the throats of the Germans were to be seen in London, 
wearing the very knives with which they had done it, 
and I was popular again and once more old gentlemen 
gave me pennies in the street. 


During this time my parents had tried to teach me to 
read but had met with no success. By the age of seven, 
however, I was found sitting on a° hammock perusing 
Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas with obvious enjoyment. 
From this I went on to Tom Jones and my parents con- 
sidered it time to send me to school. Here I was set to 
read aloud to the class the adventures of Kim, my colour- 
ing adding drama to the recital. But I preferred Tom Jones 
and so did my little companions to whom I would tell the 
story serially, after school. This was the cause of the first 
real shadow to fall on my young life. 

In view of my attachment to Tom Jones my school- 
mistresses thought I was ready, and perhaps more than 
ready, for the more difficult works of Rudyard Kipling. 
During periods when other children were reading Kim> 
I was allowed tp read more widely in the works of the 
master and hie, imitators. By this means I learned that be- 
sides the English, w^o^were admirable, and the Indians 
who were also admirable but" not to be relied on, there 
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was a third sort of person. Tlrfs thind sort was never in 
the least admirable and was # so persistently a traitor to all 
his acquaintances tf&t it was a marvel that he could ever 
find anyone to trust him. This third sort of person was 
called a Eurasiam. 

I asked one of my schoolteachers what ‘Eurasian’ 
meant, but she blushed deeply and passed me on to the 
Headmaster who said I would understand when I was 
older but that I must always remember that Jesus loved 
me. He then showed me a picture on his wall of the 
FoimT r of Christianity welcoming a .great concourse 
of persons who pressed upon^Han from every side each 
pressed in pointedly national costumes. I examined this 
attentively hoping to find *a Eurasian who (as I knew 
from my re xli g) would be identifiable by his dirty ducks 
and battercu topee. No figure answered to this description. 
This interview left me with the impression that Etfrasians 
were such abandoned people that they found no place 
even in universal charity. 


I di^not think of myself as one «f these unfortunates 
at the time, and c^re was taken by my schoolteachers that 
I did not in the future. Their principles were liberal and so 
were their fees. They did not .want my father to withdraw 
me. They saw to it that I was not caused an embarrass- 
ment which might have hurt them more than k «night 
hurt nfe. 

They therefore set about my education in this im- 
portant matter with a will. J was rapidfy nfcde to under- 
stand that by great good £ortung and a paternal At t of 
Parliament (but my mother’s sagacity should have its 
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Dead Man in the Silver Market 

due) I had been compufcorily registered within a short 
time of my having $een the fight as having been bom in 
England. 

So I was an Englishman! Hurray tor tnat, said my 
teachers. I ifeipember that one of thfm in particular 
enlarged upon the many ways .that I could have been born 
an Englishman, among them being born on board an 
English ship. This impressed me very much at the time 
and the impression remained with me. As I grew older it 
became entwined with other curious knowledge that a boy 
acquires and for many years the thought of the Merchant 
Marine would conjure «p £or me pictures of Ocean Grey- 
hounds, flying the Red Duster, and loaded to the Plimsol^ , 
line with pregnant women df the most diverse nationali- 
ties, anxious to give their offspring the only start in life 
that really counted. ' 0 

On* all sides proud perspectives were opened to my 
view, some stretching back into geological time. As an 
Englishman I learned that I could feel peculiarly at home * 
in the vast and — to foreigners — bewildering evolutionary 
process which is human history. In the first plSce evolu- } 
tion itself # was discovered by an Englishman. From his 
researches it was established that Man originated in some 
sort of extinct ape. Slowly, in the passage of unthinkable 
aeons, his snout receded, his skull grew more domed, his 
teeth less sharp*, his thumb more easily opposed to his 
fingers*. There interposed a period when lesser breeds 
without the law ran riot on the earth, among the Better of 
whom were th§ Greeks and the Romans. Then evolution 
took another st&p forward^ approximately during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I, and my ‘country men — or at . 
the least my co-registrees — took their proper place in 
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Nature’s hierarchy, which was iti the van. But the process 
of evolution did noj stop, ft never ^topped, even when 
there seemed no gocyl reason why it need go on. Slowly, 
surely, the rest of the world was adopting English ways, 
buying English ^machinery, electing Parliaments on the 
English model and speaking what in due time would no 
doubt become less and less humorous varieties of English. 
I was born part of this marvellous process and for a 
shilling at Somerset House I could get a copy of my 
birth certificate to prove it. 

But this brought responsibilities with it and looking 
back I can see that these responsibilities weighed more on 
*my instruc'jr^ consciences than they did on mine. I 
particular!) worried all my ^each^rs, from the mistresses 
of my infancy to the headmaster who sent me into the 
wider world, in the # matter of telling the truth. Not that 
I was mendacious: but I so easily might have been, with 
my mixed ancestry. It had to be brought home to me that 
this \gould not do at all. An Englishman’s word was his 
bond. It was especially important that I should learn this 
because 1* might very well spend parts of my life in, say, 
the Orient, and it was there above all other places that the 
Englishman was .respected as a man who told the truth. 
This great virtue of his did not count for so much in 
England. Indeed there, one £nglishman t often told such 
black lies to another Englishman that the only way of 
getting at the truth was British Justice. This (n$> doubt 
from such exacting exercises) was the best in the world. 
But in dealing with foreigners, especially,coloured raies, 
an Englishman should always stick to the t*uth, although 
this was recognisecf to be n$) smalj part of the white man’s 
burden. 
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I must also be courteous to foreigners, and more than 
courteous to foreigners who Sid not have my advantages. 
In all the twenty-four hours there \yas not one in which 
the sun did not shine on some part of the British Empire. 
In some areas'it-shone with great persistency, causing the 
inhabitants to be lackadaisical and summary in their 
habits. This should not make me scornful. Every person 
in the British Empire was a subject of the Crown. He had 
his rights, -even if he were a naked and howling savage. 
The right which was most quoted to me (I cannot re- 
member any others) was that if he were going to be 
hanged he could appeal ito the Privy Council. This alone 
showed that he had a claim to my respect. Queen, 
Alexandra was held up to md as an example and I learned 
how, at a dinner party, when some unfortunate Colonial 
guest drank out of the finger bowl, 'the Queen thought- 
fully did the same. The passage of the years has not 
dimmed the glow of this anecdote for me. It does indeed 
shrfw the Queen as the mirror of courtesy and when, in 
my ’teens, I saw her coffin pass me in the street, I took off 
my hat and bowed my head. She was a good w'6man and 
(as I then learned) Danish. 

Thus by virtue of my birth certificate, my boyhood 
was spent, not in embittered isolation, but in the kindly 
company of people only too anxious to make me like 
themselves. If their well-meant instruction added up to 
the fa*-'t that my father was a congenital liar, whose un- 
fortunate habits I should tolerate and not rebuke, neither 
he nor I held it .against them. He for his part silently paid 
my fees, while I, fortified by what I learned when I went 
to see my paternal grandmother, looked down upon the 
lot of them as my harmless, but dirty inferiors. 
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My Grandmother and the 'D irty English 

M y grandmother, like Michelangelo, had terribilitci. 
She had a driving will; she would not be baulked 
and whatever she did was designed to strike the 
spectator with awe. She was also something of a stick. 
She rarely spoke to anyone who was not of her own 
social station and she received them formally: that is to 
say, with her breasts completely bare. Even in her time 
women weie growing lax about *his custom in Malabar. 
But my grandmother insistecf on it. She thought that 
married women who wore blouses and pretty saris were 
Jezebels; ir h<-r view, a wife who dressed herself above 
her waist * ^ald onl^be aiming St adultery. 

When I was twelve she demanded that I be brought 
and shown to her. I was incontinently taken half across 
the earth, from London to south of the town of Calicut. 
My nfbther came with me. 

The laft part of the journey was made by dug-out 
canoe (^iere being no railways and n® good roads near our 
family estate) and # in this we were poled on a moonlit night 
up the Ponani River. The river was lined with palm trees 
and crocodiles. 

My mother taking fright at* these beasts, I sang to keep 
them away from the boat. I sang a song I had beeij tgught 
at schdbl called Drakes Drum. This had been written in 
the reign of Queen Victoria and told how, Jf the Spaniards 
should embark on the unlikely project ®f attacking nine- 
teentli-century England, Drake woyld come back tc life 
and drum them up the Channel* ‘as he drummed them 
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long ago*. I had been taught many songs with similar 
sentiments but this was the floisiest. I sang it with a will 
because my young heart (especially )n such very foreign 
parts) glowed with the sentiment. The crocodiles yawned 
and, like the Spaniards in the Victorian, age, showed no 
signs of attacking. 

This singing marked a stage in my life. Shortly after- 
wards I lost my innocence. My grandmother took me in 
hand and ? never thought the English were perfect again. 

When our boat journey was done, servants with flam- 
ing torches led us along narrow paths between tall trees, 
and finally conducted up to a house. This house was large 
and smelt of paint. It was (my fadier said) not my ancestral^ 
roof. 


When my grandmother had heard that my mother in- 
tended to make the visit as well as myself, she had given 
orders for a special house to be put in repair for my 
mother’s accommodation. It was on the furthest confines 
of the family property. This was her solution of- a difficult 
problem. My mother was ritually unclean, and therefore 
whenever she entered my family house, she would defile 
it. The house would have to be purified and so would 
every caste Hindu in it. It followed logically that if my 
mother stayed fn the house, it would be permanently in 
a state of defilement and permanently in a state of being 
ritually cleaned. Since this ceremony involved drums and 
conch shells, my mother’s visit foreshadowed a prolonged 
uproar. All this- was avoided by my grandmother’s 
decision to put her up in a separate building. 

I cannot say that my grandmother was ever rude to my 
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My Grandmother and the Dirty English 

mother. She never Preferred tojier by name but always as 
‘the Englishwoman’. Thi^was not necessarily an insult- 
ing expression, bu J my mother hacf Irish blood and what 
with this, and the house, and some other pin-pricks, 
her temper rosg. She ordered a quantity^of medical stores 
from Calicut, and when they arrived she set up a free dis- 
pensary on the verandah, to which the peasants flocked.. 
It was an admirably devised answer. My grandmother had 
shut the door in my mother’s face. She now bad the gall- 
ing experience of seeing my mother industriously cleaning 
up '■I'e doorstep. As my mother well knew, each drop of 
iodine that she dispensed stur>£ not only the grateful 
patient, but also my grandmother’s conscience. 

My grandmother brooded on this for a while and then 
sent my r .o'Uer a bag of golden sovereigns. My mother, 
taking th.o to be a«fcnbe at the Vorst, or at the best, a tip, 
sent it back. But she was wrong. It was a peace pffering. 
It was sent again next day, accompanied by the family 
goldsmith who sat, slept and ate on the verandah for one 
week while he made the sovereigns (with tweezers and a 
charcoal* fire) into a great gold collar which my mother 
still, £n occasion, wears. 

When, fourteen years before my trip, my father had 
written from England to say that he was getting married 
to a white woman, my grandmother had been far from 
giving the union her blessing. But it ’would be wrong 
to say that she had objected to it. If an English Jaoy of 
twenly-two wrote home from toreign parts to say that he 
had taken to cannibalism, his parents would not object. 
Tfyey would be so revolted that a mare objection would 
never meet the case. So with my grandmother. 

She had never met the*English out she knew ali about 
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them. She knew they.were jail, fair, gh en to strong drink, 
goo*d soldiers and that they *had conquered her native 
country. She also knew that they were incurably dirty in 
their personal habits. She respected them but wished they 
would keep their distance. It was very mqch the way that 
a Roman matron looked upon the Goths. 

My eldest uncle had been to England for two years and 
he spoke up for the English. He said that wliile the 
Hindus wer*> undoubtedly the most civilised race on earth 
and had been civilised a thousand years before the English, 
nevertheless, the English were now the masters of the 
Hindus. My grandmother’s reply to this was that the 
English were masters of the Hindus only because ‘nobody 
would listen to us . By this she meant that our family, 
along with others of the same caste, had strongly objected 
to Vasco da Gama being allowed to lal.d in Calicut. They 
had, in /act, done their best to get him and his sailors 
massacred. But the country was not behind them and he 
escaped. Everything, my grandmother argued (and not 
without some reason), had started with that. '* 

But her chief complaint was that the English^were so 
dirty, and this was rather a poser for my uncle. When my 
grandmother asked if, like decent people, they took a 
minimum of two baths a day, my uncle, who could not 
lie to his mother without committing a disgraceful sin, 
said that, well, no: but a few took one bath and the habit 
was spreading. He could go no further than that. But 
he added that my grandmother should remember that 
England had a cold climate. This she loyally did, and 
when she disclosed the matter with me she was able to 
treat the matter lightlv, as one does the disgusting but 
rational liking of die Eskimos tor eating blubber. 
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As for the question of eatir^, she*did not have the ex- 
pected prejudices. |>he did not thipk it strange that the 
English ate ham aad beef. The outcast hill-tribes (called 
Todas ) who made the family straw mats and cleaned the 
latrines, ate anything. She was not disturbed, either, about 
their religion, because my*uncle assured her that they had 
practically none. Their manners, however, she abomin-* 
ated. If she did not mind them eating meat, she considered 
their way of eating it beyond the pale of dedfcnt society. 
In my family home, each person eats his meal separately, 
p^u ’•ably in a secluded corner. The thought that English 
people could sit opposite eaclj other and watch each other 
thrust food irgo their mouths, masticate, and swallow it, 
made her wonder if there was anything that human beings 
would r 1 do, when left to th<jir own devices. 

She was not surjjfisecl to hear, after this, that in England 
a woman could have more than one husband, particularly 
(and this was the crowning paradox) if she had been a 
widgw. To the day of her death my grandmother could 
never understand how people could call themselves 
civilised and yet allow widows tp marry again. For her 
the wwry foundation-stone of society was that a child 
should have one father, and obey him. Nobody ever 
dared her wrath sufficiently to explain the position of 
women in English society. SJte was intensely proud of the 
standards of her house and she permitted no lewd talk to 
defile them — certainly never ig her presence. 

"With this background, then, my grandmother’s peace 
offering of a bag of sovereigns was a considerable victory 
for* my mother, particularly since the* gold collar which 
the goldsmith had been t^ld to jn»ke from them ^ is the 
characteristic jewellery of a Malabar bride. 
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The way was now open for jne. I cXild go and see her. 
I had waited about three weeks. 

I had many meetings with her. I used to visit her in 
considerable stats. The distance from our home — the 
isolation wing, so to speak — to the main family mansion 
'was too far for walking in the Malabar sun. I used to go 
by palanquin. It was a hammock of red cloth with rather 
worn embroidery of gold thread, and it was swung on a 
black pole which had silver ornaments at either end. Four 
virtually naked men, two in front and two behind, carried 
the palanquin at a swift^trot. There was considerable art 
in this. If the four trotted just as they pleased, the ham- 
mock would swing in a growing arc until it tipped the 
passenger out on to the road. To prevent this, the men 
trotted in a complicated system that f ftever really under- 
stood: Watching them and trying to trace it out was as 
difficult as trying to determine the order in which a horse 
puts its hoofs down. They kept their rhythm by charging. 
I used to fall asleep on the way, listening to them. It must 
have presented an interesting spectacle — a red palanquin, 
the sweating men, and a sleeping schoolboy wealing an 
English blazer with its pocket sewn with a badge gained 
by infantile prowess at some sport that I do not now 
remember. 

The family house was vast and cool and in my view, 
unfurnished. But to my grandmother’s eye it was very 
elegant. There was nothing but the floor to sit on. She 
disliked chairs and thought them vulgar. What use were 
they, except fdr ostentation? She approved of beds but 
insisted that the mat tress.be made of taut string — nothing 
else was considered clean. She also had a taste for hand- 
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some brass-bound :>xes. So J>eds, boxes, and oil-lamps 
were the sole fur. ire of^he innumerable rooms of the 
house. There wer£ no tables and no tablecloths. In my 
grandmother’s house, if anybody dared eat in any fashion 
but off a fresh # plantain-leaf, his next meal would have 
been served in the kitchen, where tlie servants were 
allowed to eat without ceremony. 

My grandmother usually received me fitting by her 
favourite box in her boudoir. She made an unforgettable 
picture. She had great black eyes, a shock of white hair, 
and hps as lush and curved as a girl of eighteen. The skin 
of her bosom, bare as I have said, was quite smooth. I 
used to sit on the floor in front of her in my school blazer 
and since my father had* never taught me Malayalam 
(wishinr nu to be brought up like any other English 
schoolboy), we talifed througH one of my uncles. 

The things my grandmother told me were a puzzle at 
the time. But I have come to understand them better. 
Much as she looked down on the English, I think that had 
she fhet some of them, had she overcome her well-bred 
fastidiousness and actually mixed with them, she would 
have |pund she and they had mucK^n common. Her riding 
passion, like theirs, was racial pride. She believed — and 
this made her character — that she belonged to the cleverest 
family of the cleverest cla^s of the cleverest people on 
earth. According to Lord Pfussell, this was also the firm 
faith of Mrs. Beatrice Webb, who used to repeat it to her- 
self ih moments when, otherwise, she might tiave felt 
inferior, such as when she made her entry into a dis- 
tinguished party. Though my grandmother never went 
to parties I’m sure that shfe, too, repeated the fon tula as 
a stiffener of her already formidable morale. 
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She felt that she r jvas born of a superior race and she 
had all the marks of it. For^nstanck she deplored the 
plumbing of every ofher nation but Ijier own. She would 
often say to me, through my uncle: 

“Never take a bath in one of those,, contraptions in 
which you sit in dirty water like a buffalo. Always bathe 
,in running water. If you have servants to pour it over 
you, that’s best. But otherwise you must stand under a 
tap and poyr the water over yourself. A really nice person 
does not even glance at his own bath water, much less sit 
in it.” Here she would laugh to herself, while my uncle 
translated; not an unkind laugh, but a pitying one, as 
she thought of the backwardness of the white man’s 
bathroom. 

Another mark — and f have met it in many nations — 
was that she believed that English sextal morals permitted 
and encouraged all sorts of abominations from which a 
civilised person shrank. She spoke to me with great free- 
dom on this point: I was after all at puberty. I could not 
always follow the drift of her remarks, but I did gather 
that she felt strongly on one point. Why, if the English 
wanted their offspring to grow up decently aj$ not 
lewdly, did they omit to marry them off when they were 
children? There was something sinister in the neglect. A 
child should grow up knowing quite well that all that 
side of his life was settled according to the best available 
advice and in the best possible manner for his welfare. 
When he was eighteen or twenty the marriage would be 
consummated, ^ill then, he did not have to worry his head 
about women.— cr if he did worry, he knew he jvas 
morally slipping. 

History, I have discbverecf, is on my grandmother’s 
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side. The great majority o^crAlised peoples have always 
agreed with her. Romance and l$ve and such things 
were, in antiquity, |hings for slaves. Respectable families 
arranged their marriages as my grandmother arranged 
those of her offspring. To take a single example, my 
grandmother and Brutus, would fully have understood 
each other. She felt hurt that she had not been consulted < 
over my father’s marriage: while among the many side- 
lights that we have on that honourable man who assassin- 
ated Julius Caesar is a letter in which he complains at being 
lefi ov : of the bargaining that went on during the betrothal 
of ‘my dea« little Attica’, wh<j wJS nine years old. 

But a grandson was a grandson, even though her per- 
mission had not been sought to hfing him into the world, 
and she c . about being a mother as well as a grandmother 
to me. She knew tMSt soon I would go back among the 
heathen to finish my education, and she wanted me to go 
back knowing who and what I was. On one of my visits 
she j*ave me a small book in which was written all my 
duties and privileges as a member of my class. The book 
was written on dried palm-leaves, strung together with 
a cor<^ between two covers of w*od. It began with a 
prayer to God thanking Him for creating us — our caste, 
that is — so much superior in every respect to the great 
majority of other human begjgs. 

My grandmother explained what followed several times 
and w^th much emphasis, for sl]£ wanted to imprinfcit on 
my memory. Our family belongs to the caste — or class — 
called Nayars. The Nayars of Malabar arenas old as Indian 
history and therefore, it can be assumed} a good deal 
older. My grandmother tol^I me tha{ traditionally w had 
two obligations to society. We were warriors when there 
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was fighting to do:<and Wher^, there f'as not, we had the 
duty, on certain holy days, of carrying flowers to the 
temple. 

I remember that I thought this very romantic at the 
time and could not understand why my grandmother took 
it so prosaically: to me, warriors, flowers and temples 
• conjured up a picture of some Oriental Round Table. 
But my grandmother was right. Our caste is a common- 
place: it exists everywhere. In England it is scattered all 
over the countryside. The men are what is called ‘Army* 
and the women take not only flowers, but fruit to the 
temple on the occasion of the Harvest Festival. It is 
curious, and inexplicable, that the combination of 
these two activities, whether in the Shires or in the 
coconut groves of Malabar, produces the most ferocious 
snobs. 

My grandmother explained to me that, as a Nayar, I 
should always be very careful to keep my dignity when 
dealing with Brahmins: Brahmins are priests. The priests 
who have the cure of souls in my family are treated as 
domestic chaplains. Since their temples were on our 
property piy grandmother had several ‘livings’*, so to 
speak, at her disposal, this side of religious affairs always 
being left in the hands of the older women. Priests were 
therefore expected to make themselves agreeable, in re- 
turn for which they were regularly fed. They were 
expected to mind their own business, which was to per- 
form the weekly ceremonies and to direct their preaching 
at the lower orders, particularly the servants. The Anglican 
Settlement in~Erigland was much more elaborate, but 
reduced to what it meant to, the average priest-in-the- 
vestry it came to much the same thing, and provides one 
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more reason why I ^fish my grandmother had visited the 
country of my birth 

But my grandmother was quite ignorant of these strik- 
ing resemblances ana begged me when moving among the 
English to remergber myself. “They will look up to you, 
as a Nayar, to set an example,” she used to say. “They 
know that you have two thousand years of advantage 
over them and they will be willing to learn. Show them 
this book. They will be very interested. It v^s written 
when they still went about naked. And I will give you 
sonv Hnkets which you can hand out as gifts: some 
amulets whvh we use and some things made of sandal- 
wood, which is very rare in England, so I am told, and 
much sought after. They will help you make friends. But 
remembe r , it is your example which will count more than 
anything. 

She gave me all the things she promised and as she had 
foretold, they were much admired. Some of them, I be- 
( lieve, are still in my school museum. She also gave me her 
Blessing, which was what I had been brought across the 
world to get. 

I thgught over her advice but I v^s in some confusion. 
My headmaster, wishing me goodbye and goodluck when 
I had set out on my trip, had said much the same thing. 
“Let them see,” he had said, “by your example that you 
have been trained in au English school.* Wherever you 
go, it is for you to set the tone.” He did not give mg any 
sandaPwood, but I was very impressed. I was also very 
impressed with what my grandmother ha$l said. 

In my dilemma I remembered that I had another grand- 
mother. She had been born* as I ha^ve said, in Killa.-ney, 
but had come to England to live-^-briefly enough, for she 
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bad died before I was bofn. tasked lay mother about her. 
She told me many things but one s£>od out in my mind. 

“My mother,” she said, “was nev^r really happy among 
the English. She longed to go back to Killarney. Some- 
times when things had become unbearably tiresome, she 
would heave a Tong, deep sigh^, shake her head and gently 
close her eyes.” 
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Y oung as I.was, I felt that I understood my Irish 
grandmother. Life on our coconut plantations 
seemed much more desirable than the life which 
had dismayed her in England, and I began to feel that I 
would prefer not to return. While in England I ^as among 
people who constantly maintained they were the finest 
rac~ o.i earth; here I was among people -who thought the 
.same thing 1 > at considered it so ob'«ous that among them- 
selves they nev^r mentioned it.*l found this more tranquil. 
Again, in England, I was t3ught # to admire the working 
classes b’ ou no account to copy their manners, their 
clothes or their accost; here theVorking classes stood at 
a distance of twenty feet from me. At that distance their 
manners were indiscernible, their accents inaudible and as 
for their clothes, to all intents and purposes save decency, 
they ffad none. 

The Malabar climate was more relaxing than the 
Englis^, but since I had been taugfif at school that a lan- 
guid manner was J;he mark of a gentleman, I <fid not see 
that it could do me any harm: and I could not achieve 
greater nonchalance than when I was lyin^ in a palanquin. 

I enquired of my elders if it would be possible for me 
to live for the rest of my life on what were, after # alh my 
ancestral estates and I was tol<3 that nothing coula be 
simpler. I had merely to drink one full cup of the urine 
of a pow. 

I was already aware of thS virtues of a birth certif 'ate. 
I was not so clear about the virtfles of urine. But it was 
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explained to me tjiat my birth am®ng the English had 
defiled me. According to therlindu^ the cow has formid- 
able spiritual powers and is cap^ple of dealing with 
difficulties far greater than the one that I raised. To com- 
pletely counteract the sad accident of jpy being bom in 
London, a cow had merely to pass a little water. Once 
I had made its properties part of my own tissue I was 
well on the way to being an orthodox member of my 
caste. Fr^m then on I should have to live more care- 
fully; the cow could still rescue me from backsliding, 
but not so simply. Other crimes involved her other 
functions. 

My uncles urged me to' take this step. It was not only 
for the good of my soul: it Vas also for the good of my 
pocket. Without becoming an orthodox member of my 
ancestral religion it was difficult tov'ee how I could lay 
claim to any of our ancestral coconuts: and these, yearly, 
brought in no inconsiderable sum of money. 

I felt some hesitation and so I consulted my father. 

He said: 

“What is it that you object to? Is it drinking cow’s 
urine that you don’t ,like? Or becoming a Hindu?” 

To which I replied that it was the cow and what went 
with it. 

“You disappoint me,” said my father. “If drinking the 
water of a cow' is the most disgusting thing that you do 
in your life for the sake of money, you will be a singularly 
upright man. On the other hand, if you object to Becom- 
ing a Hindu, then you are intelligent. I don’t know exactly 
how many gocls rou will have to believe in but I think it 
is about three thousand. To have faith in three thousand 
gods may seem an easy thing at your age, but at my age 
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I consider myself lucky thft I can maintain my faith in 
one.” 

I therefore hesitated still further, until the monsoon 
broke with unprecedented violence, our house was 
flooded, and, making our way by boats oyer paths we had 
walked when we arrived, jve began our journey back to 
England, and for me, my school. 

My headmaster was horrified at the idea that I had been 
offered a cup of excrement to make me a Hindu. He had 
a remedy of his own. He said that what I should do was 
to play games with balls of various sizes, with my whole 
mind and my whole heart and^ha? would make me a fine 
upstanding young man acceptable to English society. I 
played games, having lost my opportunity to drink urine, 
but I approached one as reluctantly as I would have 
approach ' A tne othtSr. 

But I was in some perplexity over both advices. One 
group of my well wishers thought that a cup of liquid 
gould turn me into a Nayar with the duties of carrying 
flowers to the temple, bathing twice a day and putting 
twenty feet between myself and my caste inferiors: the 
other thought that physical exercise could tuyi me into 
an English gentleman. The trouble was, how was I to 
choose? Each side maintained that it was the summit of 
creation. Each side maintained that the other was back- 
ward and dirty. My father said that when a person was 
faced t with choosing between fwo paths, each §>{ #qual 
merit, he had observed that they usually ch*ose the one 
that brought in the most money. Since I was now adoles- 
cent, I regarded this as base. I deterrrflned that I would 
remain independent of bofcfi groups, and that I would be 
myself. 
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This (as I shall show at theflend of fhis book) was a near 
approach to wisdom but unfortunately I took up the study 
of philosophy. Since I was much corcerned with my own 
identity I was struck by a phrase of Descartes in which he 
said: “I think therefore I am,” and I adopted this as a sort 
of motto. It seemed to be more individualistic than some 
such sentence as: “I have drunk cow’s urine. I bathe 
twice a day, I do not eat in company, I avoid untouchables 
and therefore I am an orthodox Nayar with a stake in 
some coconut groves in the Southern extremity of India 
and I am considered a good boy:” or “I am in the Second 
Eleven and may be in the First, and do not use diphthongs 
for my vowels and do not sneak and have; no intention of 
subverting the King in Parliament and therefore I am a 
gentleman within the limits of my father’s income and I 
am a good boy.” 

But here I soon saw I was wrong, for Descartes was 
not concerned with my problem at all. He was merely 
beginning an argument which did not end in proving that 
he was Descartes, come one come all against him; but 
ended by showing that he was part of a mechanical 
universe even more rigid and predetermined tb^n my 
grandmother. 

Nevertheless, being by this time at a university, I per- 
sisted with my philosophical studies and grew to under- 
stand what very many of the philosophers were saying. 
Thus rcy mind fell into the uttermost confusion and I 
won several academic prizes. But in the course of my re- 
searches at the British Museum I chanced upon a book 
which describted & national pride so pure and so quintes- 
sential that it revealed, at alhlow, iriany aspects of my 
problem which I had ignored. Since the people concerned 
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are not widely known, I ask permission of the reader to 
insert a short description of them. 


The Jibaro Indians of Eastern Ecuador are described 
by outsiders as a primitive tribe. That is /bad description 
as I saw early in my reading. It does not help in under- 
standing them: it actively obstructs. The Jibaros do not 
think of themselves as a tribe: they are a nation and, con- 
sidering the elaborate nature of their daily lives, they 
cannot be expected to think of themselves as primitive. 
Ir„ iawL their obstinate adherence to their own forms of 
correct behaviour is threatening to destroy them, if, by 
this time, it has not done s3 already. 

Every member of the Jibaro nation is devoted to the 
national ask of cutting off the* organs of generation of 
their male enemies. Their enemies are everybody ljiat can 
be reached in a brisk night’s journey by foot outside the 
national boundaries. The trophies are collected, brought 
feck^ind counted. The national mood is set by the size 
of the number. If it is large all right-thinking men and 
womejj. rejoice in their national prpwess and heartening 
ceremonies take place, in which the trophies ancfthe blood 
connected with them play a large part. The actual chop- 
ping off is the privilege of the men: but they have the 
other sex wholly behind th*em. The women and the 
children who are old enough to walk do all the domestic 
chores, and till the fields. They also organise the comiorts 
and encouragements which are showery! on the men 
before an expedition, as well as the leagthy national re- 
joicings when they«return. # ff by ill-fortune or some tem- 
porary decay in the national clArifcter the trophic . are 
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sparse or — a disaster — if ithejghave been collected by the 
enemy, the women take on their burden of the blame. 
They move about {heir daily tasks, morosely, weighed 
down with feelings of shame and guilt which can only be 
removed by another and more successful expedition. 

This soon taices place and all is well again. Long 
practice and something which is held to be part of the 
national character of a true Jibaro, makes the men singu- 
larly adept at the swift obtaining of trophies: and a little 
intensive training of the younger males brings this out in 
each generation. They have no other education to confuse 
them. Their mothers, -ibeing like-minded and filled with 
the spirit of the community, assist in producing a uniform 
atmosphere of pride in tlje past achievements of the nation 
and determination to surpass them in the future. 

No other talent is encouraged, o*, in fact, permitted. 
Like iqpst South American Indians they once had a rudi- 
mentary form of art. But everybody knows how war 
absorbs artists, and the Jibaros have reduced their creative . 
urge to tying tassels on their trophies. Again, eating' is a 
necessary business: but it need not be allowed to waste 
time which might be* spent in killing. Jibaro mejls are 
therefore simple and hasty and they are accompanied by 
shrill advice from the women to their husbands to get up 
and go about their business. The sexual act itself is per- 
formed with the desire to have a planned population, by 
which meant that each family will be able to send its 
quota of strong young men each year when the call-up 
comes. Religion presents no difficulties: God is pleased 
with trophies and nothing else. The larger the offering, in 
all senses, the more He is pledged, since he fights on the 
side of the Jibaros. Like' other nations at war, the Jibaros 
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are relieved of all care abo|it material wealth — it all goes 
into the war-chest. 

They are a small Ration, but gallartt. Their population is 
falling in spite of the patriotic efforts of the women, and of 
the men (when tjjey are on leave from the front). Although 
they are uniformly successful in warfare (there is at least 
no recorded or remembered defeat that was not amply, 
revenged) the cost in life is often very high. The burden 
of expenditure on arms — poison arrows, spears, and 
knives — is back-breaking, and the poor diet, made neces- 
sary because time cannot be wasted in growing better 
food, produces an alarming degree of illness. The Ameri- 
can observer who lived am&ng them felt that it was 
entirely possible that the whole.tribe would one day be 
destroyed. They are quite aware of this. But they feel they 
must fr'.ow their *<ational destiny, come what may. So 
they tighten their belts — or they would if they vjpre any 
— and go off to war again, thirsty for the male organs of 
generation of the national enemy, and for glory. 


Tl^ explanation of the conduct of these people did not 
surprise me very much. I could recognise the signs of 
their principal belief well before I had completed my read- 
ing. They were a superior nation. It was part of their 
religion. They were better,* stronger, wiser and more 
civilised than their neighbours, being specially favoured 
by a celestial Ju-jube. 

Unfortunately they could only remair^ worthy of this 
distinction if they could collect, each year, a sufficiently 
large pile of trophies to oJFer to the Ju-jube. If they did 
not, he would withdraw his stip^ort and they would 
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fall from their position <)h t(ie pinnacle of the human 
racd. 

Now, they were deceived. A collection of human 
members does not necessarily prove that a nation is pre- 
eminent. There are rival collections. America has a collec- 
tion of gold: England — at least when I was studying the 
Jibaros — had a matchless collection of other people’s 
landed property: Germany had guns: Italy, art treasures: 
Japan had soldiers of an unparalleled devotion. Slash as 
they might, the Jibaros would never equal, much less sur- 
pass, these nations. Their thinking was wrong. 

I could see this, sitting in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. But a moment’s reflection showed me 
that if I were sitting astride a fallen enemy in Eastern 
Ecuador, with the encouraging shouts of my Jibaro com- 
rades ringing in my ears, i would noc see it. 

As a philosopher I expressed this in logical terms: from 
any set of premisses one could make a number of de- 
ductions, often of vast extent. These would be true if the 
premisses were true, false if (as in the case of the Jib&i'Ob) 
they were false. 

As a philosopher this satisfied one. But as a young man 
with a problem of my own I determined to take a steady 
look at the English. 

I returned my books to the Librarian, left the shelter of 
the Reading Room, and moved out into the world. 

I was at this time a dramatic critic and I had leisure in 
the daytime for my researches. I frequented the debates in 
the House of .Commons, contrived to gain admission 
to the House of Lords, and I moved in such society as I 
could command with a dress-’suit and<a spare free ticket 
for the play and the dpefa. I week-ended in the country: 
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I dined in clubs: I addressed meetings in the industrial 
north on any topic the secretaries required feu the sake of 
studying the subsequent questions: and I never forgot the 
poor deluded Jibaros. 

I found that tke English were suffering under a delusion 
which would have been jhought extraordinary, even in 
Eastern Ecuador. 
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Oligarchy 

I based my enquiries on a list of things of which I 
thought the English might well be proud. It was a 
formidable list. Of the three greatest influences on 
world history — the Romans, Christianity and the English 
— the English came third only in point of time. I there- 
fore had a great wealth of achievement from which to 
choose. My selection ranged from Chaucer and Shake- 
speare to the steam engine and anaesthetics; from the 
spinnirtg jenny to the Factory Acts; from Gibbon to 
Wilberforce. I discussed this list witK the best informed 
people.' This led to the point of departure for my dis- 
coveries, which I shall now summarise in a conveniently 
itemised form. 

(i) Of what the English are most proud. It was none ot 
the items on my list. I was told that the thing which they 
held ta b^most typically English and their greates" con- 
tribution to the world was practical liberty. I investigated 
this. 

(2) Liberty. Liberty as a political notion was not dis- 
covered by die English (they do not say it was). The claim 
to h^ive .discovered it is disputed but the strongest one is 
put forward by the French. Political liberty did not, how- 
ever, become a 'practical thing until the Americans started 
shooting at the English in the American Revolution. They 
were not the first people to shoot at thdEnglish — it would 
have been most remarkable if they had been — but they 
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were the first to do it from <f decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind. Thus they linked their own shpoting with 
French thinking. Sq much for histdry; it does not affect 
the English claim to have made liberty practical, which is 
perfectly just. Tte French thinkers drew their inspiration 
from English practice, wjiich they mucn admired. They 
also admired the Americans, who refused to live under it.. 
This is a paradox but not illogical. Much as advanced 
Frenchmen admired the English system, they too showed 
no desire to live under it. Rousseau and Voltaire both 
visited England but left for France as soon as it wasjcen- 
vcnieut. What was this systej^i? 

{^)*The Oligarchy. The principle on which the English 
founded their liberty was that it was unthinkable that 
every Englishman should share it. They sang, one^nd all, 
that Bn -ns never* flever should be slaves, but that was 
as far as they were prepared to go in making»general 
promises. Nobody would be a slave (nobody had been 
since the days of William the Conqueror), but as for the 
^R^osition that men were equal, this was a French tom- 
foolery, and the Englishman denied it. They built, instead, 
a cla^-conscious society. This was divided .into two 
groups. The first^consistcd of a small number of families 
who between them shared all the seats in Parliament, all 
the Offices of the Crown, all the high posts in both the 
universities, all the bishoprics, both archbishoprics, all 
other # wealthy ecclesiastical petitions, and all ^negures 
whatsoever. The second group consisted of everybody 
else. 

This arrangement so amazed the Jev? Disraeli when he, 
like myself, had studied itrfi detail, that he said tha* there 
was not one England but two. Nob^fly contradictea him. 
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0( the two Englands, Disraeli,^ by titanic exertions, gained 
entry into jhe one that ruled. He even became Prime 
Minister (not by any means a job which every English 
gentleman would take). But so exclusive was the ruling 
class that although Disraeli was their pet ?nd their Premier 
he felt so much an outsider that he referred to the English 
mot by the word we, but you. (“You,” he remarked — for 
instance — “had an Englishman, Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
gave you the potato and who gave you tobacco. And 
what did you do with him? You cut off his head.”) 

The manner of operating of the oligarchy that its own 
Prime Minister addre&ed as ‘you’ is well-known in its 
broader features. The children of a limited number of 
families were given a Jimited education in a limited 
numbef of schools. They were trained to conform to the 
arbitrary habits of the oligarchy, dewn to such small 
details as the pronunciation of vowels and the number of 
buttons on their coats. They were also taught a manner 
and a deportment which could be recognised anywh ere^ , 
so that if a member of this class were deprived of every 
outward manifestation of his rank — if, for instance, he 
were caught in his bath — he would still be seen instantly 
to be a gentleman and accorded the privileges due to him. 
As a caste system it far surpassed anything devised by the 
Indians. It even outreached the subtlety of the Chinese. 
The Manchus made everybody who was not a Manchu 
wear a pigtail. But pigtails could be (and were) cut off. 
Nothing codld remove the marks of an Englishman of the 
ruling class. 

Once marked, he was taught to be loyal to others so 
marked. These others, in turn, -helped him by giving him • 
one of a great number of positions in society to which 
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money payment or money Advantage;? were attached: and 
since the public’s pocket is the deepest of agy, most of 
these positions wer« connected witn the government of 
the country and, later, the Empire. 

He was not supposed to show any outstanding aptitude 
for these posts: he was npt expected to have any merit. 
But he was definitely expected to avoid making mistakes. • 
If he made them, he would be at first loyally protected 
by other members of his class. If he went on mtjjcing them 
he would be honoutably retired. If, by chance, and in 
spite of his careful education, he showed genius, he t^pwld 
be praised, but not liked. 

The system avoided shaijj changes in policy: it avoided 
faction or at least the worst bitterness of faction. It made 
for temp'- r? nee and level-headedness in the conduct of 
affairs; .ce each neafi only barely knew his job, few were 
seized by new and disturbing ideas. Further, sin«e most 
men could be sure of being allowed to make money in an 
honest way without interference from outsiders, it dis- 
couraged competition. It had every argument in its favour, 
including that of many successes which did not belong 
to it. 

(4) The Cads. ^They did not properly get under way 
until the Glorious Revolution. Before that the two suc- 
cessful periods of English history had been that of the 
Elizabethans — who were no more ruled by gentlemen 
than t^ey were by a lady — and t|ie Protectorate o£ Crom- 
well, who had come to power precisely by overthrowing 
the King’s attempt at the creation of a governing class. 
The new system of rule by oligarchy fed off with some 
notable achievemeflts but jSy the end of the eigh'eenth 
century it had lost America. It b*gan the Nineteenth 
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century by just defeating Napoleon at that ‘very near 
thing’, as ^Wellington described Waterloo. But it was 
Wellington whose ‘windows were .stoned by a crowd 
furious at the system’s shortcomings, and it was Welling- 
ton who finally acquiesced in the fi*&t inroads on its 
monopoly of power. The system was saved from ruin by 
the invention and industry of the class below it. England 
led the world in the Victorian era. But it was not a triumph 
of the English gentleman. It was a> triumph of the English 
cad, who amassed more money, by means of a greater 
ipj'entiveness, than the world had ever seen before. For- 
tunately the cad’s deafest ambition was to be a gentleman, 
so, when the tin-smith and ;he iron-ma^er had bought 
some land and got his son in the right school, the system 
went 6n as before. As a result of this solidarity, by the 
beginning of the twentieth century ^which was the last 
time the English gentleman could honestly pay his 
way)* the oligarchy of England were the admiration of 
the civilised world, half of which was busily preparinghs, 
destruction by force of arms and military conquest. - 

The system had come as near as it ever would to a real 
success. Perhaps the Delhi Durbar was the moment when 
success seemed most near: far nearer than at the time of 
Victoria’s Jubilee, for then the cads were still not wholly 
licked into shape as gentlemen. By the time of the Durbar, 
sons of several cads stood round the Throne to receive 
the.hogiage of the Princes of India. But in 1914 tjbe end 
came suddenly. It was found that the English gentleman, 
who could do so many things so gracefully, could not 
fight a war. 

I do not mean that he lacked the courage. I mean that 
he lacked the numbers. 1 The First World War was, from 
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the English point of view, 'very mucil a bounders' war. 
Had it been fought at sea it would have been different; but 
it was fought on, and often in, the llnd. 

(5) The Fall of the Oligarchy. The English oligarchy 
have never liked soldiers’ wars; for that patter, they have 
never much liked soldiers. They admired the Navy and 
explained their preference by saying that they were a sea- 
faring people. So far as the oligarchy was concerned this 
was a plain untruth. Like any other sensible landsmen the 
countty gentlemen of England avoided, going on the sea 
whenever th^y could, and when they could not they jjp*e» 
as sick and miserable (to judgf from their diaries) as any 
Tar tart But as«a race the English fought at sea with a 
thirst for o’ory that they never had on land, and although 
they were not cowards in either element, they fook a 
beating on land as « Very ordinary affair, while a defeat 
at sea they looked upon as a shameful disaster. Yet they 
produced generals who were quite as good as their 
admirals and sometimes much bet ter. Marlborough, Clive, 
Wellington were as competent soldiers as the world has 
ever seen. But it is curious that Wellington so shared the 
general prejudice against soldiers that he despised his own 
troops and never Jost an opportunity of telling them so. 
When reviewing them, as everyone knows, he remarked: 
“I don’t know if they will frighten the enemy, but by God 
they frighten me.” 

No^xplanation has ever been.offered for this d^lik« of 
the English oligarchy for land wars. A possible reason is 
that land wars have to be fought abroad anx>ng foreigners 
and foreigners were considered a distasteful lot. Earl 
Baldwin, while presiding *qver Cabinet meetings, was 
accustomed to go to sleep when ^foreign affSirs were 
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mentioned, saying: “When you’re finished, wake me 
up.” 

But the unwashed French and the> gluttonous Germans 
and some allied foreigners had been altering the art of 
war. Frederick William of Prussia had shown how a 
whole nation can be placed on a war footing and kept 
there. Napoleon, adroitly profiting by the fervour raised 
in the French by the Revolution, had shown how the 
whole young manhood of a nation could be called upon 
to do the fighting. When the next large war broke out and 
English joined in, their small force of professional 
soldiers was instantly overwhelmed. When the Germans 
described the British Expeditionary Fprce as u con- 
temptible little army, their manners were bad but their 
militaiy judgement was sound. The English then raised 
an army that was neither little nor c6rttemptible and which 
was in the end victorious. But it was not an army of 
gentlemen nor even gentlemen’s dependents. It was an 
army of conscripts. 

In the first months of that war the English at home were 
greatly heartened by stories from the front that told how 
Englishmen were throwing grenades at the enemy with 
the verve (and the overarm motion) of a cricketer bowling 
at a wicket; and how the boys had gone over the top kick- 
ing a football. But lists of the dead and mutilated that 
stopped men’s hearts soon brought home the fact that the 
Ger;n a £ s were playing ^either cricket nor football but a 
much more deadly game. The English had not been 
foolish. They had been crpelly disappointed. The educa- 
tion, the stance, the principles and the nonchalance of the 
English oligarchy were held,, so be the summit of what a 
man could be. No Englishman aspired to anything better 
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and what was good enough Tor the Englishman might well 
be held to be good enough to beat the foreigner. But it 
was not so. 

In the resulting slaughter of its young men the English 
oligarchy took a c^feat, moral and physical, from which 
it never recovered. The cads were called ffi to save the day 
and when they did not come in sufficient numbers, they 
were dragooned. The war over, these same citizens wanted 
to know what they had been fighting for. There was some 
considerable delay and then, at last, the oligarch^ was able 
to answer that they had been fighting for democrat 
personified, if somewhat equivocally, by the first Tow- 
class Rrimc Minister of Englatfd, the envelope-addresser 
Ramsay ^ har Donald. 

The oligarchs were finished. They knew this themselves 
quite well. They maintained a political party to act as tJieir 
executors but otherwise they slowly retired frpm the 
centre of the stage of history, allowing their functions, 
their privileges and their fortunes to fade one by one, . 
maimaining all the while the greatest amiability, until, like 
the Cheshire cat, nothing was visible of them but a large 
grin, ^pd that only at election time, 

(6) An Echo from Ecuador. But in a free country you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time. Some of them 
will have a talent for fooling themselves and they will 
insist on exercising it. 

No^ooner had the English oligarchy withdrawn than 
there began, up and down Engfand, an intensive* propa- 
ganda in favour of the principles which it h&d abandoned. 
The manners, customs, and beliefs of the English g ntle- 
man became an object qftalmost religious study by 
authors, journalists, schoolmasters, parents and young 
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people. The enthusiasm svfept all classes of English 
society, save that of the oligarchy itself, which had no 
time for it, the best of its members Having found jobs, the 
others having taken to drink or Kenya. 

The schoolmasters, in particular, w«v:e most energetic. 
In the peace which followed the war they turned out a 
generation of gallant young officers whose men would 
have followed them with dog-like devotion, if only there 
had been some fighting. In the .financial slump of the 
’thirties they turned out a generation of splendid gentle- 
. men who W'ere ready to be as good as their word and pay 
eveiy man his due, u only they could find a tradesman 
sufficiently foolish to give them some credit. Meanwhile 
the public which read books and newspapers were con- 
vinced that every Englishman was born frank, truthful, 
guileless, open-handed, loyal and imperturbable, virtues 
which .called for a private income of not less than five 
thousand pounds a year. The illusion that nothing had 
changed was universal, or nearly so. 

Two sections of the community were, however, cut 
off from their fellows by the nature of their profession — 
coal-miners and the. Royal Family. The coal-/niners 
struck work on reasonable grounds and were met with 
such hostility from that part of the community that was 
living, in its dreams, in the age of the young Victoria, that 
they became embittered and have remained embittered 
down to this day. The King, superficially and carelessly 
educated in his boyhood, had escaped the schoolmasters; 
not being given to reading in an extensive way, he 
attempted to show in his manner of living that the times 
had changed since those of higjgrandfather. He was driven 
from thei.hr one. 
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Slightly before this, the politicians Vho had been put 
into parliament merely as executors for tl^f deceased 
oligarchy, had found themselves kSpt in power by an 
enthusiastic electorate which bluntly refused to be 
governed by Ramsay MacDonald unless he promised to 
associate with gentlemen. ^lr. MacDonald did his best in 
this direction by forming a Coalition government, but it « 
was too much for him. He retired, exhibiting symptoms 
of logomania, and th« world was presented with the 
s[Vl.l".Jc of its leading power being governed %y a class 
which no longer existed, represented by men 
resolutely refused to do anyljiing Whatsoever, and who 
were regarded »s the saviours 8f their country. 

The p craordinary delusion of the English had reached 
its climax, but not its end. The government haS been 
elected on the slogart ‘Safety first’. What came se*ond 
nobody knew at the time, and in the event, nobody ever 
did find out. While a record number of people whom the 
electors could look upon as thorough gentlemen sat in the - 
House of Commons, some two million workmen without 
jobs paraded the streets. 

Englishmen, who were convinced that no more perfect 
system of government than the English one had been 
invented since the Holy Ghost dictated Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, accused the unemployed of not wanting to 
work. The unemployed might have replied that in that 
case they were only showing their gentlemanly instincts: 
but they were not aware that in all the best schools in 
England at that time the children were being taught that 
the finest qualities of the English character could only 
be displayed if orte had jjjiat was called ‘independent 
means’. 
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Safety having b&en put first and the armed forces parti- 
ally disbanded (on the oligarchic principle of disliking the 
soldier), the government found little else to do and the 
country had no suggestion. 

The increasing poverty of the country was blamed on 
to the failure of American markets: the unemployed were 
bought off (in the manner of the Roman Empire at its 
wealthiest) by doles. The Prime Minister had so little to 
talk about that he took to recommending good books on 
the English countryside. He retired, was loaded with 
hi^ours, and was succeeded by another who, if less 
bucolic, was no less gentlemanly. The final ruin was very 
near. 

(7) The Awakening. One of the taunts from which the 
ex-enVelope-addresser MacDonald suffered was that he 
was. over-fond of going abroad to t&lk with foreigners. It 
was felt that no true oligarch would have felt the necessity 
for travel and that the Prime Oligarch, above all, should 
stay at home. This may have been arrogant but it may also 
have been true. 

For we have now reached the Premiership of Neville 
Chamberlain. Had this particular Prime Minister , r tayed 
at home, the attitude of the English towards world affairs 
would have been interpreted by all foreigners, including 
the Germans, as being dictated by Machiavellian guile, 
and as a prelude to unexampled perfidy. Unfortunately he 
wept in person to Godesburg and Munich and the, diplo- 
mats of Eutfope, peering into his decorous face, came to 
the conclusion-that he meant what he said. What he said, 
confronted with the German plan to enslave Europe, was, 
in .substance, that he had noj^ommenv. 

He wSifthe epitome of nonchalance. He had visited the 
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Continent, treated their knavish tricks with contempt and 
showed them that not only were the English not afraid — 
they did not even kqpw what they were supposed to be 
afraid of. On his way back to England he thought of an 
apt quotation. Faq^d with economic collapse, Mr. Bald- 
win had quoted Mary Webb. Faced with Armageddon, 
his successor quoted Shakespeare. Following the quota- 
tion he made a short speech, “Go home,” he said kindly 
to the ordinary people. who had gathered in the streets, 
“arul <'eep quietly in your beds.” They weift, after a 
rousing cheor. The country thought the whole thing wasj* 
magnificent: and it was not war. 

But* of course, it was. AmoJg the theoiies evolved by 
the more houghtful people of pr^-war England for deal- 
ing with me unemployed was that in a modern s tat® it was 
a perfectly sound tfyng to set unemployed people to work 
to dig unnecessary holes in the ground and then p|y them 
to fill them in again. This policy did not win wide support 
in England (it was exported to America), but many people, 
fell, ir should be tried. In the end the holes were dug, not 
by the unemployed. They were dug by busy Germans 
throwing high explosive at EnglaryTs cities. 

Even now, seven years after the end of the war, all these 
holes are not filledTin. The English are too poor: and of all 
the luxuries with which they have had to part, the one they 
most regretted to see go was <he illusion that they were a 
natior^ ruled by gentlemen of leisure, and that these 
gentlemen of leisure ruled by God’s command. 

A discerning and intelligent Englishmyi once said to 
me during the last war, “When I saw Paul’s Cathedral 
outlined against th^huge fig which broke out among the 
publishers’ warehouses in Pafernftst^: Row, I bn*w, deep 
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down inside me, that the Olc/order was finished.” Thus 
for an Englishman (and there were many like him) the 
sight of a ci lurch into which the Oligarch never went sur- 
rounded by burning books which the Oligarchs rarely 
read, was the final proof that the war h^d finished a social 
system, which did not exist. 

(8) The Political Theory of the Cosy Corner. The general 
political theory of a civil oligarchy can be found in the 
‘Politics’ of Aristotle: its extension to religious affairs is 
outlined i'.i the ‘Institutes’ of Calvin; and a useful critique 
of this is provided by Richard Hooker. The political 
metn-y of oligarchy rs practised by the English can be 
stated in more simple tern s. . , 

I must first remove some misapprehensions. It is not 
as maay people think, a mental disease of the British, nor 
is it their way of showing Original Sin. It is not like a 
tattoo mark, something wilfully disfiguring which charit- 
able people try to ignore. It is as natural to an Englishman 
.as his teeth: and although in England’s old age he may be 
forced to fit himself with other arrangements, thejTWiil 
never be for him like his own. 

I live on what is nowadays called the Italian Riviera: 
that is to say, I live on a coast which the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Italians, the Spaniards, ihe Germans, the 
Swiss, the Swedes, and recently the Americans have 
chosen as a place of delectable beauty and exquisite clim- 
ate: a place where life can be led easily and pleasantly. The 
visiting^Englishman describes it as pretty, warmish and 
uncomfortable. I speak from my own experience. 

What does the )t visiting Englishman miss? He misses 
being cosy. This is an En^ishman’% passion. Psycho- 
logists, emstly foreign,' hive described it as an inter- 
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uterine complex , a desire, that is, to return to the womb. 
Some madmen among the English may have wished for 
such a thing, but th$re is no trace of insanity^ among the 
rest. If it is insisted that a desire for cosy corners is a com- 
plex, then the wgpb that the middle -class Englishman 
wishes to return to would have a coal-fte, a rug, a cat, a 
dog, a radio broadcasting fhe nine o’clock news, and well- ( 
curtained windows giving on to a small strip of garden. I 
think it less of a strain # on the imagination to say that the 
Fng ,; chman wishes to be snug and safe in his d*ton home. 

The essence of snugness is security. There is a fire tqu, 
protect one from being cold, company (the cat, th€ dog 
and perhaps avyfe) to protect" tie against boredom, heavy 
furnish’ gs .o guard one from draughts, the newspaper 
and the radio to remind one deliciously of the perili of life 
outside the nest, l^uts above all*, the front door is locked 
against intruders. Here we find the seed from wjjicn the 
spreading tree of the English oligarchic system has grown. 

The thing which the Englishman wishes most to b^ 
piuitcted from is the company of other Englishmen — not 
from all of them, but from most of them. He finds their 
manners coarse, their conversation tedious, and their 
tastes embarrassing. But he is not a misanthrope. There 
is always a smSll group of his fellow countrymen 
whose manners he finds acceptable, whose conversation 
is absorbing and whose tastes are his own. He wishes to 
associate with these and these alone. He would found a 
monastery with them if he believed in God* InStead he 
founds "a club. A club is the acme of cosiness and the acme 
of clubs was the House of Commons wjjich, in the 1 eyday 
of the English Oligarchy was described by the English 
themselves as the best cluo iff the world. 
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It has often been remarked that England taught the 
wprld the system of Parliamentary government, but that 
with foreigners a Parliament soon , becomes a very odd 
affair. This is because no country, when adopting the 
Parliamentary system, adopted the mc^t essential feature 
of its cosiness which was the ‘rotten’ borough. A ‘rotten’ 
borough was a place which sent a representative to the 
House of Commons by means of the votes of a small 
number of persons who could be bribed or bullied into 
voting fo# a certain number of families. 

Most of these families also had the right to appoint 
pnestS to what were, with British directness, called 
‘livings’. 

By these means a gentleman of substance and good 
family could make tolerably sure that neither the laws of 
man, nor those of God, 'would ever, face him with an 
unpleasant surprise. 

As we saw at the beginning, the essence of this system 
.was that it could not be shared by everybody. However, 
its virtues were mystically supposed to spread throughout 
the whole national body, so that the definition of any good 
Englishman was that ,he held that the majority pf his 
fellow countrymen were not fit company for himself, his 
wife, and his family. This is a paradox ''which defies any 
further logical analysis. 

I shall conclude by draining attention to one conse- 
quence. Since oligarchs die and do not always l^ave a 
fortune Vo their children, some provision had to be made 
for recouping jhe financial position of the ruling class. 
This was done by .marriage, at a price, with women of the 
lower orders. The fathers ofjguitable women had there- 
fore'te oKetft themselves lO’A/rn money, and save it when 
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they had done so. They were also well advised to have 
some smattering of the tastes of their better, since, as 
pure Yahoos, they would be too offensive to negotiate 
the necessary marriage arrangements. Among the middle- 
classes therefore, #tdustry, thrift and education became 
paramount aims. 

I shall have occasion to refer to these wfyen I tell, sub- 
sequently, of a Maharajah, a Knight, and a Fakir. 



J am put \nto the Wrong Herd 

H aving completed my studies o^fhe English I went 
to my setond country which is Ireland. Calling 
upon the Government dh some proressional duties, 
I was shown to a simple office on the glass door of whioh 
was written: 

AN TOESACH 

An obliging civil servant translated this for me as, ‘The 
Hercffer of the Herded’. 

Inside the office I was'co^rteously received by a tall 
man of impressive appearance and engaging manners. 
This \$as Mr. Eamon De Valera. 

Ig the course of an extensive conversation I explained 
to Mr. Pe Valera that I was visting what I held to be one 
of my ancestral countries, among the others being 
* England. 

Mr. De Valera thereupon told me with much vivid 
detail how he escaped from a prison in which the English 
had put him. 

With the Herder’s good wishes (for such was the 
Prime Minister’s title) I toured Ireland by motor-car, in 
the company and under the instruction of the Irish. 

On the corners of a grea't number of roads there were 
crosses of white marble, bearing a name, a date a«d the 
inscription.* 

MARTYR TO BRITISH IMPERIALISM 

f 

Since the motor-car was J^ways bjought to a halt in 
fronkc^tbese crosses, and*lince I was always invited to 
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dismount to read the (unvarying) inscription and to hear 
the story, it was borne upon me in the courge of some 
1,000 miles and 200 crosses that my researches among the 
English had — us so often happens — left their mark upon 
me. A cattle fairneiff closely associated with bulls and cows 
(for instance), often acquires a. bovine manner. 

Leaving Ireland, I determined it was high time to visit 
my third country, as a corrective. In 1 91 9 1 went to India. 
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I was fortunate in my Indian friends* and not very long 
after my arrival in my third native land I was invited 
to stay for a while in a Princely State and to write, if 
I chose, a book about it. My friends urged me to accept 
for, they said, this State had been left alone by the English 
owing to die extreme loyalty of the people to their Ruler, 
for whose independence they had fought ferociously until 
the fray that they discovered that he had, some time 
before, already signed a treaty of capitulation in return for 
a large cash payment. 

But°the English had decided by this time to conquer all 
India and could not spare the troop for the subjection of 
this obdurate people. They therefore signed another 
treaty with the Ruler who had succeeded (with violence) 
die traitor, which left the land in peace, in consideration 
of the return of the cash payment. An English Resident 
had been sent for the sake of form. But he was, and 
remained till recent times, under strict instructions to do 
nothing whatever but reside. This task he found easy, for 
the climate was equable and the shooting among the finest 
in the world. 

The present Ruler was benevolent. He had put an end 
to die various attempts to collect taxes which had been 
made By his predecessors and which had always failed. 
Early in the nineteenth century a land-tax had been 
imposed, at which the inhabitants allowed all fields within 
two miles of the Palace to g# 'mulled. The jungle made 
rapid advances and ^ tiged?i<iving surprised His Highness 
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as he was making for his private closet (which was situated 
in a rose garden), the tax was repealed. An incojpe-tax was 
next levied but the returns showed that nobody had any 
income. A tax on tobacco caused everyone to give up 
chewing it. By thdfe tactics the inhabitants had always 
beaten the best financial brains that wer/brought against 
them. Wbfn, however, a tax was placed on food, they 
changed their tactics and beat the tax collectors. 

The present Ruler had abolished all major taxes and 
made, instead, the sale of ice-cream a State nfonopoly. 
The inhabitants had a great passion for this delicacy^ and 
it otherwise unobtainable They therefore paid will- 
ingly. *The revenue was snaall*and did not permit any 
progress such as education, the building of railways, the 
opening of mines, the introduction of factories, thb sub- 
sidising of newspaper?, the erection of radio transmitters 
or the payment of an efficient police force. Thus His 
Highness was loved to the point of devotion by his happy 
subjects, whom, since 1 was in search of the real India, 
was urged to visit. 


I found that the State was as beautiful as its sons were 
loyal. The palace was low and white. It was surrounded 
by gold mohur trees. The guest house was large and cool. 
It was surrounded by garden? modelled, except for the 
notices, on Green Park, Piccadilly. The town, which lay 
some distance away, was pink. It had a profusion of mina- 
rets ancf a wall. The wall was pifcsced with pointed gate- 
ways called Thursday Gate, the Friday Gate and so forth. 
But within the gate# it wa^ways Sunday afternoon. 

His Highness received me kfnflly,«smoking a Kc'JKHh, 
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and talked of polo. Knowing nothing of this sport, I 
turned thp conversation to literature, thus producing a 
draw. I was dismissed after half an hour with a pressing 
invitation to shoot a tiger and visit the ice-cream factoty. 
In the antechamber, on being questioned by the courtiers 
I said that I was astonished by His Highness’ open and 
democratic manner and amazed at the range of his 
conversation. 

An assistant Chamberlain was* deputed to show me all 
that I needed for the purposes of my book, and an auto- 
mobile was put, through him, at my disposal. 

The Chamberlain' was extremely fat and amusing. With 
the aid of a map he planned ?n exhaustive tour of inspec- 
tion for the following weeks. The start of this was delayed 
from day to day for reasons which were not explained to 
me, The Chamberlain visited me’ et.ch evening full of 
apolog’es and scandalous stories. One evening he directed 
my attention in time to a snake curled up on a chair on 
"which I was about to sit, by this breaking down all 
reserve between us. I never sat on a snake again in India, 
which makes me think that the Chamberlain was not as 
surprised to find a snake on my chair as it appeared, nor 
the snake as dangerous. 

However that may be, the Chamberlain seized the 
opportunity to suggest an arrangement which he said had 
been much in his mind "since the weather had turned 
sult’y. He said: 

“Instead of driving around the State in all this heat, 
which will be bad for you, coming from England, why 
don’t you stay imthis beautiful cool guest house and I will 
bring you all the informatiofi-you car. use. Also some that 
ydtrtan’t* to relax vouf foind after the day’s work.” He 
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then shifted the quid of tobacco in his enormous left cheek 
to his right, spat in a silver-plated spittoon and went on, 
“Meanwhile I shall turn that little knoJj affair by *the speed- 
ometer of the car and make it register the exact number 
of miles which yoj* are supposed to have travelled.” 

I asked: 

“Will that bemecessary:*’ 

•He replied that it would. 

I said: 

“But I can’t see why.'’ 

He answered: 

“Well, if I don’t do that I cannot*draw the petroi for 
the run.*' 

“No,” I agreed, "but then we won't have any use tor 
the petrol.” , 

“Oh, but / shall ” he said. “I shall sell it.” He folded 
his hands across his belly, closed his eyes, and chewed 
upon his tobacco, taking my consent for granted and feel- 
ing at peace with the world. ^ 

I Said that it would not do. It was H.H.’s petrol so it 
was none of my business if his courtiers stole it. But I 
would have to make some trips, at least. I protested that 
I had a book to write. 

He protested, ici his turn, that he had a wife and six 
children. 

I did not then and I do not oow consider a book more 
important than a wife and one chisel, much less six (it 
woulcfbe monstrous if I did), so from principje, I-egreSd 
with hi;* scheme. 

He brought me useful information and the speedometer 
registered praiseworthy industry. I began the book. The 
preface was to be spoken l?y z. #iger. Since th^ice-cream 
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factory was near at hand, I visited that, and the petrol used 
being very small, my trip made almost no difference to the 
chamberlain’s wife^or any of the six children. But my 
tiger had nothing to say about ice-cream and on being 
pressed to do so, fell into a silence. ^ 


Since I was no longer writing a book I had? more time 
to listen to my friend. I discovered other things about this 
happy land. 

One of them was that my friend had been awarded a 
ham'some salary for looking after His Highness’ guests. 
For some years this had n6t been paid and would not be 
paid in the future unless the ‘inhabitants” appetite '3for ice- 
cream increased beyond all reasonable expectations. He 
had therefore resorted to the system I have described, 
wHich worked very well since the cost of the petrol came 
out of the Ruler’s private purse. When I asked whether it 
would not be simpler for the Ruler to pay the salary, I was 
told, with some emphasis, that it would not. ’ 

Again, I learned that when the inadequate police force, , 
which was grossly underpaid, arrested a criminal and got 
him convicted, the criminal was handed over *to the 
Governor of the local jail, who was n^t paid at all. Here 
the criminal rotted until he paid the Governor a bribe, 
assessed according to the length of his sentence, when he 
was released on indefinite parole. Since the bribe was 
always veiy heavy, the criminal usually denounced his 
relatives for various imaginary crimes. They were then 
arrested, sent to jail, ana in these unpleasant circumstances 
the hat was passed round and the bribe paid. This had the 
result that should the cngiin^l wish to return to his bad 
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habits, his relatives acted as an unpaid but enthusiastic 
police force of their own accord. 

I found objections to this system ;js well. 

My friend answered me: 

“You do not understand. This is a very small State and 
we all know each other’s ways ^nd we afl think alike. So 
we all love # our life and if vfe do not, we can always leave. 
We do not leave because we are loyal and'we are loyal 
because we are happy. I .have often wondered why we are 
so happy. I think it is because our State is so sAall.” 

All the statements in this book are true, but this is one 
of the most true. I did not se # e it at the time; howeffer, I 
lookedtupon my stay there ^is tP pleasant interval. 


This interval wa%bit»ught to dn end when I received an 
invitation from a neighbouring Prince to go and stay with 
him. This placed me in a pleasant difficulty, since I nad not 
received my conge from my present host. I consulted nrj^ 
Chamberlain. He replied: 

“I quite understand your difficulty. Leave it to me. We 
are quite used to it. You see, for two hundred years the 
ancestors of the Maharajah who has written to you used 
to raid our State Snd carry off our cattle. Now thanks to 
the Pax Britannicus, they are limited to carrying off our 
guests. I shall arrange an audience for you with His 
Highijess at ten o’clock tomorrow. All you have to dojs 
to promise faithfully to report to H.H. all the*slatfderous 
things you hear about this CourVyffiile yoig are the guest 
of the other one.” 

“And do I?” I a%ked. 

“My dear sir,” he said, "oi Jbrtirse # not." 
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mi those equable Vords in my ears, I left a 
haf^>y little people and was once 'more con- 
cerned, indirectly, with, a great one. The trouble 


with great nations is that the world imitates them. This 


would not be bad if the world imitated their virtues. But 


it alSb imitates their* faults. The world cannot be blamed: 


a great people rarely adnPits fo having a»ny faults. u 

Now we know the illusion of one of my native lands. 

I shall now describe how I found that it was being copied 
by one of my other tw6. I found- tljis so strange that I 
shall describe it as it happened and my unhappy Prince 
shall speak in his own words. 

, , I crossed the borders of his State with high hopes. He 
was a descendant of one of the greatest Indians wh6 had 
ever lived — Shivaji — a thorn in the side of the English > 
for many years and one who might have driven them from 
the land. In the veins of my new host ran the blood of a 
patriot as noble as George Washington. 

My new host invited me to dine with him. “Not in the 
Palace,” said the Private Secretary who bore the message. 
“His Highness says tve shall dine informally in the English 
Cottage. That is a little private house he has built for him- 
self in the palace gryhnds. Do please be absolutely 
informal. His Highness shys it is so long since he met a 
young man of good education that fyp is longing to have 
a chat.” 
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At seven in the evening I was driven in a State car to 
the marble doorway of a house that stretched away on 
either side and up into the night, a»d which had been 
built — so far as I could gather in a hasty glance — after the 
architectural style of the Palazzo of the Famese family in 
Rome. 

Since tfy evening was mlormal, 1 was invited to sit 
d<5wn while awaiting His Highness in the reception-room, 
instead of standing. Tho Court — some fourteen people — 
however stood. Again, since the dinner was n<Jt official, 
the courtiers were dressed simply in white sherwanis, 
white Jodhpur breeches, gnbroicfered slippers * and 
jewelled buttons^ instead of th? formal Court robes. 

His Highness entered, surrounded by five more superior 
courtiers. The party moved a* a fast walk, His Highness 
being in the middl®. To a stranger like myself the party 
gave the impression of an underworld king surrounded by 
protective henchmen. Nothing could have been further 
fronj the truth. His Highness emerged from the group ani 
revealed himself as a charming, if stout, young man, with 
kindly eyes and rather too big a moustache. 

HeWmmediately said: 

“You must call me George. All my friends do. You 
really must. Nov/ go on: call me George.” 

“Well, George .. .” 

“How nicely you talk!” he svent on. “You have been 
to school, haven’t you? I bet you’ve been to a university, 
too. You’re lucky. Now me, I haven’t been to schobl at all 
and when I wanted to go to a university the British 
Government said I was too ignorant. # Do you like the 
British? So do I. But why didn’t they let me be educated? 
After all, is it fair to stop me gc/itg to^chool and tl m say 
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I'm ignorant? No*, it isn’t. I suppose they were afraid I’d 
be too clever, but there never was much danger of that. 
Do you like the British? Oh, I remember you said you 
did. So do 1. 1 said that too, didn’t I? I did say it, didn’t I? 
Good. But I find I’m taking more afid more to horses. I 
love horses. Do you love horses? No; I thought you might 
not, so I ordered dinner to Ibe ready Because that just 
about stumps me for conversation and I don’t want r to 
make a fool of myself. Shall we go in?” 

And aS we did, processionally, he said: 

“An undergrad. Fancy having been an undergrad. Lucky 
fellofr.” 

We entered the dining-room. He sat dtown, I sat down, 
and then the Court sat down, hierarchically graded round 
an imtnense table. 

His Highness became gloomy With* the soup. 

“1 see you’re looking round the room,” he said. “It’s 
vulgar, isn’t it? Oh, yes, it is. I know. I haven’t got taste. 
• T f only I’d been given an English education like yop I’d 
have dam’ good taste. You’ve got taste. Oh yes you have. 
You’re bound to have. Look at the way you make noises 
when I ask you questions you don’t want to answer. Like 
this.” 

He put down his spoon and made deprecating sounds. 

“1 can’t do that, you see. If I’d have been sent to school 
in England I’d have been "able to do it without thinking, 
lifce you. And this house wouldn’t have been vulgar. It 
would Wve been in perfect English good taste.” 

“I’m no authority o>7 the finer houses of England,” I 
said, “but to judge from those I’ve been allowed to enter, 
the architecture of the best Erglish homes is Italian, the 
furniture is French v and fne paintings are Dutch except 
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for the family portraits which are done by Englishmen 
because foreigners don’t know how to make people look 
respectable.” $ 

“Well, anyhow, ”^said His Highness, “my cook is 
French, though you wouldn’t think so, would you? But 
then the French # go to pieces ii* the tropics. But eat up, 
there’s a good chap, because it goes on and on, and I want 
to*show you my fountain. It’s in the garden and there’s a 
switchboard and we can floodlight it in six different 
colours. Now that's real vulgar, isn’t it?” he saidlriumph- 
antly, and bristling his moustaches at me, defied me to say 
it wasn’t. 

“Yet,” I admitted, “but can /work the switchboard or 
is it reserved for you?” 

“You can,” he said, “but while you do it you’ll hive to 
listen to me telling«you about my frustrated life. I tlunk 
it’s much less boring than my other conversation ^hicn is 
about horses, as you know, but the English don’t seem to 
think so.” 

“I’m not all that English.” 

“So it seems. Didn’t they teach you about horses at 
school?” 

“No.” 

“Nor when yoti were an undergrad}" 

“No.” 

“Funny. Anyway, eat up or tve shall be here all night.” 


The fountain was commanded by switches let into the 
balustrade of a marble terrace. It was, in action, har- 
monious, beautiful# and variegated. His Highness’ life- 
story was not. 
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I felt some impatience with him at first. He seemed to 
me to be r an unusually fortunate man. He was twenty- 
eight and healthy. (, He had rank — besides his princely 
station he had only recently conferred upon himself a 
generalship in his own army — and Niad only to touch a 
switch at my elbow to be reminded of how rich he was. 
His private life was happy. He had a wife whp peaceably 
lived in the women’s quarters on the top floor of t’ne 
Palace and asked for nothing save that His Highness 
should occasionally climb the stairs. As a ruler he was 
popular and in administration he showed distinct abilities. 
Observing that the natural ,<~lay of his State was good for 
making pottery he had set up a factory? By his princely 
wish the factory had concentrated on producing gnomes 
with lied hats sitting on large toadstools, and lavatory pans 
— a shrewd choice since everybody with a garden could 
fina a use for the first and everybody with a loyal heart could 
find a use for the second. Both products sold extremely 
»ivell and the factory was promising to be a financial 
success. His hobby was breeding racehorses and even these 
sometimes won. He should have been a contented man. 

But his life had been bedevilled by an English school- 
master, a knight and a cynic, who had let him sip the 
heady wine of English gentility, but (oh the advice of the 
India Office) had not allowed him to drain it. He had been 
taught to read and write. 0 He had been taught sufficient 
hjstory to dispise his own people: enough geograjuhy to 
know that vhe British Empire was a considerably bigger 
place than hisjittle Stat<£ and enough philosophy to keep 
his temper when^to the thunder of his nineteen guns, he 
went to visit the Viceroy of India and was kept waiting- 
twenty minutes in the aiiferoom. 
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“I’m not civilised, you see,” he explained. “Try turn- 
ing the middle jet pink and the side ones yellow. Nobody 
is who doesn’t knc# how to behave like ttie English. 
Well, there’s the Chinese. But I can’t see myself arranging 
flowers in a corner so that they say, ‘I always enjoy your 
company. Do ^come again.’ That’s th? Japs, isn’t it? I 
thought .“jp. I saw a picture in the encyclopaedia but I , 
didn't read the print because it gave me a*headache. I’m 
glad you like purple. I do too, but I don’t think it’s a refined 
colour. The Chinese go in for honourable ancestors, don’t 
they? Right this time? Good. Well, I can’t see myself with 
my hands tucked into my peeves bowing to my grand- 
fathers tablet. My ancestofs weren’t honourable. At least 
they certainly weren’t gentlemen. Just rough soldiers. 
That’s why they were able* to leave me this tidy little 
property. Who else inhere? The Americans? I’ve been to 
America. To get my teeth seen to. Everywhere I went 
they made me wear a funny hat just to show I wasn’t 
stijfk up. But I’ve got a damn’ sight funnier hat here than 
any of their cowboy Stetsons. It’s red and got two horns 
and a couple of tassels. I wear it when I ride in State. I look 
like the Rector’s wife opening a bazaar. I’ve got a couple 
more even worse for religious ceremonies. No. If wearing 
funny hats is a sfgn of civilisation I’m as civilised as Lord 
Sandwich. I don’t mean Sandwich, do I? I mean the man 
who wrote those letters that my tutor was always reading 
to me. That’s right: Chesterfield. Thing you sit on, got 
thing ^ou eat. I must remember Blue makes me rrftserable. 
Cheer it up a bit, do.” 

Thus having introduced literature ^nto tne conversa- 
tion, we talked of*books,^nd then music and then paint- 
ing; about which subjects his Ignonyice was such that he 
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more nearly approached the ideal of the English gentle- 
man than he knew. 

Then he asked: 

“Why did you come to India?” 

“Because I am tired of the very things you admire.” 

“Tired?” 

“They’re not true. They no* longer exist,” Lsaid, and 
I explained. 

He listened to the end. He pulled out the plug of the 
fountain sVitchboard. 

“So I came to India hoping that my second country 
woulcf'provide me with something new, and true, and of 
its own,” I finished. 

His Highness sighed. 

“I uftderstand,” he said. ‘*You mean,” he went on in a 
disputed voice, “you’d like to ridb seme elephants. I’ll 
have thejn round at the guest house at six tomorrow even- 
ing if that will suit you.” 

« At which he gave orders for the fountain to be turped 
off and wished me good night. 

As a guest I was no doubt disappointing. But as a 
descendant of Shivaji, scourge of the English, so wac my 
host. 

It may be said that the illusions of 6ne young man, 
however well descended, are not dangerous. But all illu- 
sions are very dangerous, ‘particularly those of national 
prtfe. Some time later I saw the Englishman’s illusion 
cause hifin to* shoot a man/in the belly. 
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S ome years latei'f in the middle of the Second World 
War, I was walking down, the Silver Market of Old 
Delh^ when I heard the sound of firing. Making my 
vfay towards it I turned a corner and came upon a small 
crowd defying an ever, smaller band of English soldiers. 
An elderly man of the poorest class, dressed*only in a 
loincloth, broke away from the crowd and ran towards 
the soldiers. One of these pointed an automatic v^apon 
towards him, bat the man did hot stop. He was shouting 
in a confused and hysterical manner and it seemed to me 
that he was not in possession*^ his senses; no doubt as so 
often happens wirji Indians, th*e excitement and the pre- 
vious shooting had loosened his grip upon his nejves. He 
ran on, full tilt towards the soldiers. The Englishman with 
the automatic weapon pressed the trigger and the Indiqp 
feirprone, jerking his legs in a fashion that was almost 
ludicrous, and drumming with his fists on the ground. In 
a few moments he lay still, dead, with blood spouting 
from a series of wounds in his body. I noticed that the 
small of his back, (for he died on his face) was tom in 
several places from the bullets which had passed through. 

The crowd dispersed. They had been demanding that 
the English leave India. The man lay in the roadway in Ijis 
blood until a street-cleaning ^rt, requisitioned # for die 
purpose, bore him away. 


By a chance which was not ittnarls^ble I met one of the 
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soldiers who had been in the partly that had done the 
shooting. Ijle was brought to my hj )use by a friend who 
sought entertainment for English soldiers. He brought 
five or six, chosen from a list with ^oin and one of them 
was this young man. 

He was square-faced,, short, and agreeable in his 
manner, though rough, in the style of the streets rather 
than the barracks. He remembered the incident of tHe 
shooting well. It arose in the conversation by accident 
and to hi§ great amusement he said that he had at last 
‘tumbled to where he had seen me before’. 

It appeared that when the firing started I had taken 
refuge in a small public fatrine made of sheet-iron and 
stakes. He had observed this, and it made him laugh. 

I asked him where his home town was and he told me 
that. it was an industrial slum nedr Liverpool. He was 
much avached to it. He described with nostalgia a road 
called ‘The Gut’ which ran from the brass foundry to the 
w-ilwqy bridge and had fourteen public houses. Here .the 
boys would whistle at the girls or buy them fried fish. He 
himself was something of a leader of his generation. They 
had formed a gang that took its pleasure in brushes, with 
the police: they committed little crimes and ran away, the 
police after them. Sometimes they were** caught, but not 
often. He had been bound over to keep the peace on one 
occasion and, on another, let off by the magistrate with a 
warning. This leniency was allowed him because he was 
about to go°to war. He bad been drafted to India. The 
shooting in the Silver Market was the first action he had 
seen. 

One of hjs soldier companions said} 

“Well, I’m glad missed that show. Poor 
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A M 

bastards. Some of th|m haven’t got a rag to cover their 
arses.” 

At which tha so^ier from the. slums squared his 
shoulders. 

“I dunno so mucff,” he said. 

His companion said: 

“What d’yef mean, *' YcJu dunno so much/ 

• “I mean,” said the first soldier, “we’ve gbt t’keep Law 
an’ Order.” 

I said: 

“Those people you shot at in the Silver Market think 
they can keep law and order for thefnselves.” 

“TJiey think.? he said. ,“1t*takes more than thinkin’. 
They might, if we learned ’em ’ow to do it for an ’undred 
years or so. But then, I dunncj.” He pulled on his cigarette 
and disengaged someuobacco from his lower lip with a 
neat movement of his tongue. “Seems t’me, that soft of 
thing ain’t learned. It’s bred in yer bones.” 

The successor tp the oligarchs, the heir to Loijl 
Curzon, Clive and General Wellesley being a soldier in 
uniform, I changed the subject of the conversation by 
serving more whisky. 
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W hile one English soldier was sufficient to shoot 
one coolie, tho number of English soldiers 
required to shoot all the coolies in r India was 
beyond the means of the Imperial Exchequer: and 'it 
was becoming clear that nothing Jess would do. 

Milliorfo of Indians, urged by the example and advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi, were defying the soldiery by non- 
violent means, sitting in frorp: of them and singing Hindu, 
Mohammedan and Christian ihymns. Among these was 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers’, which thus took on a mean- 
ing neVer intended by the oomposers. 

Qther Indians, equally convinced ofihe moral grandeur 
cf non-violence, had made up their minds that it was a 
creed which one day all the world would adopt, but prob- 
ably. not before a dead soldier arose from the battlefield 
to continue the fight. These were busy de-railing trains, 
burning police stations and stealing arms. 

It was broadly obvious that a period of history was at 
its end. Since I have traced, if only briefly, the story of the 
people who dominated that period, I shall now draw the 
portrait of one of the last of them as I saw him. 


While the oligarchy vfts refreshed, as I have said, by 
marriage with the lower orders, there grew up in the 
nineteenth century another system, small in extent but 
very useful,. Readers of Tha<&2ray will know it well. By 
this system an Englishman spent several years in the East 
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gathering money. Her eturned to England with a bad liver 
but a large fortune, lie was accepted into the oligarchy, 
after some delay |o ccpl him off. He was popularly called 
a Nabob. This somdvhat contempfuous title was later 
dropped in favour orcegular knighthoods awarded by the 
Throne in India, which hurried up the Nabob’s acceptance 
into English society a good ddll. An Indian knighthood 
\yas certaihly not as good as a metropolitan one. But the 
whole lot were indiscriminately called ‘Sir’ and this was 
what really counted. 

In the Middl$ Ages befofe • man was made a knight 
he was required to watch his armour, on his knees 
in a church, for the whole^ period between du»k and 
dawn. 

In Imperial India his wait was longer but much iftore 
comfortable. Most of the Empire knights watcTied and 
prayed for fifteen y^ars before the honour was granted 
theTh. During this time only two things were expected of 
them by the Advisers to the Throne: they must make 
money and must not involve themselves openly with 
coloured women. The first of these tests of worthiness 
was easy to pass«An Englishman in a good position with 
the ear of authority did not have to seek money in 
Imperial India; he had it thrust /apon him. The second 
test, however, was often quite a pitfall. 

If he passed it, or was not widely known tq have failed 
it, and tf he amassed sufficient money, he gassed into the 
concluding stages of his vigil.»These were more difficult 
but he was sustained thgoygh them ^>y other Ei tpire 
knights who guided him on th^vay he shouTd go. 
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Ever since chivalry began, a new j might had to perform 
some quite unselfish act of public i service. In India, this 
was cautiously exacted before the Joncyir was bestowed. 
The candidate was not expected tc think of an unselfish 
act himself. It was recognised that making money, though 
easy in India, drives even the best men into set ways. The 
candidate would therefore be invited to dine with the 
Governor, perforce a man already dubbed and knowing 
the ropes. Over the brandy the, floodgates of pity and 
compassion would be deftly opened in the candidate’s 
breast and broad hints dropped as to the direction in 
which the balm should flow. 

Next, the candidate’s wife \yas obliged jo give a number 
of small receptions at which the aspirant was closely 
observed by the older hands, to see if he would ‘do’. I 
cannot say what ‘doing’ meant in a positive way: that is 
tlje mystery of the body of the Knights of the Indian 
Empire. But it was well-known that the candidate’s con- 
versation should not show too close an acquaintance 
with contemporary literature, with Indian politics, with 
religion, or with any of the three hundred and a half 
million inhabitants of the sub-continent, except his body- 
servant about whom he should be very enthusiastic. It 
would sound easy, but it was not. Deprived of so many 
topics of conversation, the poor man might easily talk 
about the thing in which he had spent his life — his busi- 
ness: and ‘shop’ was anathema. 

But If he could manage to convey the impression that 
he had never j earned a penny yet had somehow salted 
away a comfortable fortune, he passed. He was called to 
Viceroy’s House. The cereqjqny, I am told, was simple, 
but I cannot believe that it was. The mere touch of a dress- 
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sword could scarcely work such a change in a man’s 
personality as I have observed in new-dubbed knights. I 
cannot account fof it, linless the sword is anoiifted, and a 
potion slipped into the knight by means of some play- 
ful poke on the pan' of an affable Crown. But this is 
improbable. 

I was not able to study the ri#e of a knight in the great 
days: and ft cannot be learned from* documents. There 
could not be less writteij about the process if the knights 
had stolen their stars instead of being given then* in a box. 
However, I knew one knight of these latter times well: he 
may not be typical, but he was certaihly among th* last. 
His dubbing was, left so lat^ffiaf when he went to receive 
his honour his friends were uncertain whether he would 
come ba^k Sir William Ponder, or a Pandit. But just 
because he was so tardy an addition to the English 
oligarchy he has all of the interest of sunset and the dyin g, 
fall. 


William Ponder (as I shall call him) was forty-two 
whenj first met him. He was short and already stout. He 
had the large dull face of a man who is good at arithmetic. 

This ability to»add up, subtract and do long division 
had been his special talent ever since he was a schoolboy, 
and his only one. His patents liacMaeen proud of him and 
they fytd sent him to a private school.. Here, to judge fronj 
others who had gone there, littl^William had been present 
at lessors in Latin, French, history, geography, literature, 
drawing and something called science. But one only had 
to listen to William’s matujft conversation — or rath' - the 
echoing silences with which he atrew^d it — tc\ know that 
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all this instruction ran off William;^ back. He merely got 
bfetter and better at arithmetic. 3 

His parents wisely decided that a university had noth- 
ing to teach their clever son; when he left school they 
articled him to a chartered accountant. So far as I know, 
or any of Ponded s friends in India know, this was the last 
thing they did in their livSfe. Pander mentioned his parents 
as any man hiust. But beyond those three things — they 
were proud of him, they had seijt him to a good school, 
and they had paid for him to be articled — he said nothing 
about them at all. When I knew him, the Advisers to the 
Throne already had their eye on him as a possible knight, 
and Ponder was aware oftt. S*o I imagine Ponder’s, silence 
was due to his parents having kept a shop. 

Perhaps it was this that made him choose his apart- 
ment so that its balcon/ overlooked, a swimming-pool. 
,Fe& people would deliberately prefer to live within 
easy reach of the splashes and shouts and confusions of 
§uch a place. But this pool was in a pense the heart of the 
Indian Empire. Nobody could swim in it who was not a 
European. 

I should explain that the word European substaptially 
meant, ‘English’. But if the pool had been strictly closed 
to anybody but the English, the Americans would have 
beert' barred as well. This would have been awkward, so 
the word ‘European’ t&as- coined as a gesture, however 
carefully measured, in their direction. This had the dis- 
advantage of letting in the Latin consular officials and 
their wives. Bjut this misfortune was accepted as unavoid- 
able; no undue fuss was made about it. 

TTie English community defended its action in closing 
the baths toTndians, but I do not know that any Indian 
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ever attacked it. Arming the Hindus, those who might 
have felt hurt — the u »per castes — felt, on the contrary, 
quite sympathetic T.iey themselves would view with 
horror and loathing tne prospect of* getting into water 
which already held an Englishman. As for the lower 
castes, they would not have beeiiparticuftr, but they, too, 
were disgusted fhat there \Jas wb rule to prevent women 
usftng the water every day of the month, if thSy so desired. 
All told, the pool perfosmed its function — which was to 
inflame the Englishman’s racial pride while cooling his 
skill — without causing much bad blood. 

Ponder used it often, though he was no swimme*, and 
he washable to look at it all his leisure hours. No doubt the 
sight of it helped him over those awkward minutes with 
his English friends when conversation turned on Home. 
Ponder trod carefvjly during th&se times, not always with 
complete success. But it must have been reassu rjne 
him, when his friends had made their slightly too Stable 
farewells, to look dojvn at the pool and feel that however 
much he might be out of it in London — Ponder had no 
club: Ponder had no ‘place in the country’: Ponder had, 
it seeded, no friends at llome — nevertheless here, he was 
literally and undeniably in the swim. 

His worst moments came when he was forced to say 
why he had left Home and come ip India. In the Imperial 
days which I am recalling, every Englishman had a formal 
reasom for his coming out East. Nobqdy said that they had 
come to India because the country and its people attracted 
them, for the very good reason, I believe* that it would 
not have been true. Nobody shid fhat they came because 
they could not get a good«jqb in London: foj the equally 
good reason that for many o^thenj it scar^ly needed 
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saying. The best formal reason w^b that their family had 
^connections with India*. They ha 1 been there before, in 
the Arm^, in Government or, lest »of all, with John 
Company. This wa f & a very good reason because it made 
one’s sojourn in India something' that one could not 
escape, an inherited but *ot disgraceful disease, like gout. 
Next in favour came thajreaSon that on6 was a younger 
son and “I didn’t sCe myself in a dog-collar.” This mefnt 
that the speaker was given th$ choice of becoming a 
clergyman or going out East. Then there were a series of 
less good reasons ending in very dubious ones, like 
having to learn th£ business before becoming a London 
director. But none were 'Jo thoroughly .bad as Pqnder’s. 
He would say, in his hesitating, unsure way: 

“Well, you see, I didn’t mean to come, you under- 
stand? But the partners— old friends, you know, of my 
people — my parents, that is — the partners saw that I was 
unhappy. You see what I mean? They saw I was unhappy 
and they thought I might like Indict — that is — a change 
might do me good and they wanted a good man out here 
because their old hurra sahib had drunk himself — I mean, 
he was just about on his last legs. So I came.” He jvould 
end, lamely and disastrously. In the minds of his listeners 
there was only one reason that an Englishman could be 
suspected of liking India more than Home and that was 
an irrepressible sexual aesire for.dark skins. Had Ponder 
ever shown the slightest urge in that direction he would 
have heen ruined. Fortunately he showed no urges of 
that sort in aryy direction whatever: not even, it \fras said, 
in the direction of the'paleand fretful Mrs. Ponder, so he 
was saved. * r 

Nor did /his story fit &6 personality. It was difficult to 
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imagine Ponder suffering so deep an emotion as unhap- 
piness. If he had ever done so, the cause mustJiave been 
extraordinary, arftl the impression j-emained with his 
listeners that unless the ‘partners’ haa beaten and starved 
their apprentice, they must have’ had some reason other 
than unhappiness for sending ijm abroad. I suppose the 
truth was jhat bonder found mmself one ^ay in urgent 
n£ed of money: and maybe the partners were glad to be 
rid of him. Ponder’s dull face may well have been a 
reminder, day in and day out, that personalities do not 
blossom in their profession. If that was the case, it should 
have been easy for Ponder tc\ think up a better lie. Maybe 
he had> tried, but 3 his mind lad refused to do anything but 
mental arithmetic. 

In palmier days he would.have been left to make his 
Indian fortune in peace. He would have retired and gone 
to live in England, plain Mr. William Ponder, of 
ham, who had a fire lit in his bedroom from September to 
thq.end of May, but was otherwise indistinguishable fro«t 
other retired gentlemen. He would never have been one 
of those who return frpm India a new member of the 
English ruling class. But by the time that Ponder had 
reached middle age, observant Englishmen in the know 
saw that the system of raising selected commoners to the 
knighthood and thus refreshing the oligarchy back fiome 
had come to an end. Thrt> meaiftlhat somebody had to be 
the Last Knight. 

For gn imperially minded Englishman theft wa'S some- 
thing solemn about the thought of the last Kcipients of an 
honour that had been awarded for a_,century; p. rhaps, 
too, it had a subtle appeal to their English «gense of the 
ludicrous. They might have 'chosen symbolic figures 
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r a die-hard administrator, a loyal editor of an Imperial 
newspapey, a missionary even. They chose: it would be 
indelicate to enquiry upon what principle: but among their 
choices was William Ponder. 


From the first, things Vjrenl 1 awry. The Governor was 
freshly out from England. He did not drop the ritual hfrit 
in Ponder’s ear. He hit Ponder* on the back at a non- 
alcoholic’tocktail party at Government House and told 
him in a normal voice. The lack of alcohol was an attempt 
to flStter Indian sentiment — a sign of how far the 
Imperial digringolade hac?' gone — and thte Governor may 
have found orange juice irritating to his nerves. In any 
case, He was not a subtle man: few men of subtle disposi- 
tion would have accepted his job? Ho-knew, like all the 
mf. he was the last Englishman who would ever 

govern the Province. 

, Ponder thought the Governor a 'wonderful man., He 
was fond of saying that the Governor was the easiest 
Englishman to talk to he had ever jnet in India. This might 
well have been true. Ponder’s lack of a secure past exactly 
matched the Governor’s lack of any foreseeable future. 

There was, besides, another reason. English Governors 
were supposed to maintain themselves above politics. 
This one was so far above them that he once asked at his 
pinner table what exactly was the difference between the 
points bf view of Mohammed Ali Jinnah and Mahatma 
Gandhi. His bewilderment was forgiveable: he fiad not 
been in the country a month. Later, he thought it wiser to 
cover his vqjy human ignorance and he took to playing 
the bagpipes after d ; nnei*to entertain his guests. A more 
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effective way to avoid answering — or asking — embarras- 
sing questions has never been invented. But it must have 
left a yearning in«he Governor to have a safe gossip once 
in a while. For this, Ponder was_admirable. 

With the help of his new mend, Ponder set about 
making himself a gentleman, a quicft trot. Time was 
short. English* statesmen visiting Delhi at ever- 
shortening intervals assuring Indiaifs that ‘nothing held 
them back from Freedqqa save their own divisions. They 
invited Indians to find some common basis of agreement 
and locked up the leaders of die principal party in jail, 
possibly to secure them peace and quiet for reflfction. 
When the people came out oif the streets and built bar- 
ricades, they let the leaders out again, this being the only 
way left to get the people to go back to their hom$s. The 
Governor, serene plzfyed ‘The Campbells are Coming’ 
after his dinner parties, but nobody had much faith ii? thv 
Campbells. 

J he end, it was felt, was very near. One day, wh§p 
there was no transport on the streets, Ponder gave me a 
lift in his car. We rounded a corner and ran into a bar- 
ricade of oil-drums and torn-down tramway standards. 
Young Indians in Gandhi caps made Ponder get down and 
shout “Jai Hind 1 ”, the war-cry of the rebellion. Ponder 
shouted obligingly, treating the thing, like all the bther 
English residents, as a game of*forfeits, as indeed it was — 
the biggest game of forfeits that die English had evqg 
played. 

When he got back in the car, 1 could see.wnat progress 
he had made in his education. He was calm and collected. 
All that remained of the Ponder was a Jjeavy tiew of 
sweat on his upper lip and a nervous little sriff. 
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‘We ought to go,” he said. “We ought to tell ’em 
we’re going straight away. Then they’d come on their 
bended knees to us and ask us to stay 1 ? Who’s going to 
defend them? We’ve got the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Force. They’re fact}\ When they see those packing up 
and leaving they 11 know\ what a lot of agitators have led 
them into.” He sniffed. vThln the seedling, gentleman 
wilted a little. “See ‘what I mean?” he said. 

On the day his wife gave her fast party for the inspec- 
tion of ha^ husband, the Indian Navy mutinied. It seized 
the barracks and trained its ships’ guns on the principal 
buildings of two main Indjan ports. Ponder was now 
becoming a gentleman, nAt at«a trot, but 'at a good /steady 
gallop. Some Indian officials were asked to the party — 
perhaps in the hope that if the shooting started they would 
act like the sign on the door that the L(v*d saw at the Pass- 
■QvfV — and I was asked, too, my function on such occa- 
sions being to talk to the Indians in case nobody else 
sjiould. " r 

Ponder did well, if breathlessly. His rooms held a book- 
case. He denied all knowledge of the books in them and 
said that they were his wife’s. He had had a taste for 
Chinese celadon ware in the days before his elevation and 
he had collected some good pieces. Although he would 
neve'r have been allowed a liking for books, I think he 
could have got away widr collecting Chinese pottery. It 
jj/as a thing they did in English country houses. But 
Ponder* was «taking no riskfr with art. When I admired his 
plates, he said«a friend had dumped the lot on him when 
leaving for home, and was dmusedly surprised when I told 
him that they were valuable. Hecnever mentioned money, 
figures or arithmetic JHe never once asked anybody if they 
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saw what he meant. In any case it was quite clear. He 
meant to make the grade. 

The mutineers»did not discharge their gun£ But Mrs. 
Ponder fired a broadside of her own. While the mutineers 
were hauling down their red, wbAe and green flags under 
promise of an amnesty, Mrs. P/inder rdh off with an Air 
Force sergeant* who, in d#/ili|ii life, was an actor in a 
rapertory company in England. She set dp a flat with 
him under Ponder’s no^. She meant to ruin her husband. 
She failed. The Englislr community, and espqpially that 
section of it which was known to be in touch with 
Government House, hushed the matter up. It was fait that 
the tiijies were too risky to^SispIay such a bad example to 
the natives. It was a tradition that the Indians were held 
down less by force or arms than by the moral splendour 
of the occupying^lnglish, and this was more than ever" 
necessary now, when the British armed forces were busy 
in Europe and Burma. The charge against Mrs? Fonder 
was not so much thty: she had deserted her husband’s bed, 
but that she had deserted it in die face of the enemy. 


The pace grew hotter. There was a riot in some part of 
the Province ev«ry second day. We were put under a cur- 
few from dusk to dawn. Troops opened fire with maohine- 
guns in the centre of the city, and killed several rioters. 
The Governor cancelled all evening parties. 

During these days it wan my custom .to go to a 
restau&nt at eleven o’clock and meet a ^roung Indian 
woman of exceptional intelligence. In common with 
several other Indians injjig know, had laid bets on 
Ponder. I said he would get hi! knighthood. The young 
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woman, much more fervid a patriot than myself, said he 
would not. She put up her money but said it was a shame 
to rob me &f mine: nobody would dare make knights with 
people lying dead iA the streets. I said that if she thought 
that, she might as welhJengthen the odds. We had just 
settled them whfcn we sUw Ponder through a window, 
walking. 

Obviously, he waj in distress. Englishmen did not walk 
in the streets during midday hoprs. They rode in auto- 
mobiles. Pesides, Ponder was in a beautiful suit. It was 
light grey, and clearly cut by the only English tailor left in 
India^He was also wearing pretty hand-made shoes, and a 
tie with bands of symbolic colours. In^ word, fye was 
dressed to the eyes in the uniform of a gentleman. The 
Lord Chancellor crossing Piccadilly in full-bottomed wig 
and brocaded gown could not haw be^fi more incongru- 
.pusVhan Ponder walking a Bombay street in such ? dress. 

. We**hammered on tb; 3 window. He turned his face 
towards us, and we saw that he was red and sweating. He 
came inside. I introduced him to my friend and Ponder 
fumbled and averted his eyes while shaking hands, it 
being a long tradition that ‘one l clid not look at Their 
womenfolk because They might feel insulted’. 

We asked where he was walking to. Government 
House, he told us. He had a lunch appointment. But just 
as he was leaving his office* his chauffeur had told him that 
somebody had slashejl all four tyres of his car and written 
^fjo Back’ ofi the paint-w»,rk. Then the driver had dis- 
appeared. Theje were no taxis, no victorias, nothing. They 
were shooting again at ihe* Queen Victoria Memorial. He 
was desperate. So Vie had begpj^ to walk. 

.“Couldn’t you ring up Vhe Governor and say you can’t 
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come?” I asked. He looked at me with his dull face that 
now seemed proper on top of such a suit of clothes. 

“One doesn’t,’# he said. 

This was an exquisite remark, Tor it showed that 
Ponder’s education had progre^ed at a hot-house rate. 
He now looked upon himself as one of the Ones. I said 
nothing ii^ repfy. I waited^ to g»ee if, to pile pleasure on 
pleasure, he would ask me if I saw what he rfleant. He did, 
but his little phrase ha^undergone a metamorphosis. 

“One doesn’t,” he repeated, “d'you know .” 

I was glad that he was rewarded "for this triumph of 
re-education. The young woman offered him a liftain her 


car. 


“They’re pulling Europeans out of them. I’m told,” 
she said. “But Menen can look out of one window and I’ll 
look out of the cjjaer Snd you ‘can sit in the middle, ancf 
my driver’s practically coal-black, so you should be (Juite 
safe.” 

So he was, but ht*did not sit in the middle all the way. 
We were stopped at the Victoria Memorial by an English 
picket. Some of them w ere spraw led on the pavement by 
a machine-gun. Others*w^re turning away the traffic. The 
vast square surrounding the monument was quite empty 
except for a small group of young men in dhotis and 
Gandhi caps who were peering «t the soldiers frc*n an 
alleyway. 

The sergeant came ;o my side of, the car. 

“Where yer going?” 

He was a hot, tired Cockney. His bush-jhirt was black 
with sweat. His pale face showed ‘that he had not been in 
the Indian Empire more^frgn a few dfys. 

“Government House.” 
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‘Qot any pipers?” 

“No,” but there was a bustle and a heave beside 
me. Poncfer had papers: or rather one — his invitation 
card. ' 

The sergeant took inj^nd read the copper-plate word 
for word. Then he looked at Ponder, at Ponder’s tie, at 
Ponder’s waistcoat and la^ly, ^leaning forward^slightly to 
do it, at Ponder’s pfetty hand-made shoes. * 

“I don’t think you’ll make it”-^-a pause — “sir. They’ve 
just behaved very nasty to an Englishman down the road. 
Very nasty.” 

' “It Vs all right, ofiicer,” the young girl said. “We’ll be 
responsible for him. If tlfcre* t any trouble I can ydk to 
them” — a pause from the woman as ironic as the ser- 
geant’s — “in their own lingo, you know.” 

“Well, I dunno as I cafi allow .” 

“Cut you must,” said Ponder. “We can’t give vay to 
them.” ' 

The sergeant wiped his lips with the back of his h^pd 
and then wiped the back of his hand on his shirt, all very 
slowly. No words could have made it more clear that he, 
for his part, was ready to give, way to a boy with a*pea- 
shooter, if it could be squared with his orders. Then he 
said: 

“All right. On you go. But” — and he handed back the 
invitation card — “I’ll ’avoco ask you to lie on the floor — 
sir. I can’t have you .taking risks.’’ 

Ponder got down on thertnat. At first he sat. But when 
we left the sqyare and were out of range of the picket’s 
machine-gun, we found the crowd that they had been 
shooting at. Whefl we were f £jrced to slow down, and 
some, of the demonstrators approached the car, Ponder 
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followed the sergeant’s instructions to the foot of the 
letter. 

The young woman and I leaned out of the Window of 
the car, waving, asking questions hailing Mother India, 
and giving all the information w/knew and much we did 
not about the situation in other parts*of the city. The 
driver slowly increased his^pSoe until we bowled clear of 
the crowd and away. 

Ponder did not ask i^he could get up and we did not 
invite him to do so. We carried him, recumbtnt, to the 
gattway of Government House. The car stopped and 
Ponder got out. Getting out of a car from a position on 
the floor, if it i« to be do/ie %ith dignity, needs more 
thought and planning than Ponder was able to give it. 
But the sentries saluted him very smartly. 


They made him a K C 1 ‘K’ stood fofKnight, 

the ‘C’ for Commaijder.and the ‘I.E.’ for nothing at all: 
by* the time Ponder’s envelopes were coming in with the 
correct form of address, the Indian Empire had gone to 
join $uch episodes in Ehgljsh history as child labour, the 
persecution of the* Quakers, and the Liverpool slave 
market — tilings *which, as I was taught at school, show 
the greatness of the English character because they ‘have 
stopped doing them. 
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T he best thing thafc can be said of the British Raj in 
India is th<ft a great number of Indians barely knew 
it existed. In great jafeJs of India the Raj did not 
so much govern dispeople: it refrained from raising any 
objection to their existence. It v^6 a tyranny — by which 
I mean the rulers made their own laws to suit their own 
purposes — but tyrannies are not always so nonchalant, 
and this should be fairly recognised. 

We have seen a State*wfiich was untroubled J?y the 
English. I will now describe a community that was equally 
uncorffcemed with them, or nearly so. These were the 
fakirs. 


t It should be explained at once, thy a fakir is as normal 
a- figure in the public life of India as a Senator is in 
America. He is as easy to meet, and when met is not 
looked upon as being any more Bizarre. 

Like the Senator, he is a member of an envied pro- 
fession; he is, perhaps, regarded with more affection. To 
the Common man of India fakirs are an escape from the 
dull round of seed-time and harvest, death and procrea- 
tion. They are his headline persqnalities, and just as the 
Westefti man follows the fortunes of some tennis player, 
or boxer or in/ieed any athlete who can hit a man 6'r a ball 
harder than anyone eke, $o the man-in-the-village-street 
follows the ^xplofis of Ram^kijshnan who buries himself 
alive for a month,, Mahadev who swings from a pole 
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supported by nothing more than a hook through his chin, 
or Gurushankar who once sat still for twenty-three years. 

But all fakirs are not gymnosophists, just as 511 idols in 
the West are not men of muscle.. Without drawing the 
comparison too fine one might say that there are fakirs 
who are the equivalent of Motion Pfcture celebrities: 
people who possess some kn&dc of charm or attraetion, 
sueh as the well-known fakir wno is ftinetv fears old and 
has never washed. 

In all religions there are saints who live uncomfortable 
lives and saints who are jolly. The public likes both sorts 
and so they do in India. There are fakirs, for example^ who 
have pictures painted on on£ fo»t to show that they have 
never set it on the ground. On the other hand, there are 
fakirs who are merely quiet old gentlemen who teH their 
beads. Both may equally revfered. Indeed both may be 
equalljfcholy: saintliness is the most chancy of professions. 

But this is changing and ygib^gst. Even as I “write it 
raa^ no longer be toig. \^hen India was a subject land, the 
fakirs went quietly about the country, sticking pins ia 
themselves or chanting prayers, and minding their own 
busiq^ss. No sooner the first all-Indian Government 
installed in New Dfelhi tnan a patriotic section of the 
fakirs’ profession came to the city of Bombay and staged 
a week’s demonstration on the be«ch. While the gymno- 
sophists perforated unh^ird-of«austerities, others burned 
unparalleled quantities pf melted bujter upon an inferno 
of sacrificial fires. They were jtersuadimr the gods to make 
peace Hfetween the nations. In interviews tyth the Press, 
they declared that India, for nilletinia the most civilised 
nation on earth, was nowjf^e, and she5iad ^duty lO lead 
Mankind to a better world. 
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I was very struck by this. I wished to Know more but 
the % crowd round the beach numbered half a million 
persons aiid I could not even see the -ceremonies, much 
less study this new 'example of national pride. 

But after the peacemakers had gone, I went on a journey 
into the country and there I discovered a temple area in 
which I could meet fakirs net only at my leisure but at 
theirs. This -temple' area was principally a large square 
swimming-pool (called a ‘tank’) jwith steps leading into 
the water and a paved walk on all four sides. Lining the 
outer edge of the paved walk were various small temples, 
cheek>by jowl. At" the entrance to this sacred enclosure 
was a small plot of grounwwiih some trees — for holy men 
who preferred to sit under trees — and here fakirs would 
meet.* 

' Since all this may seem strange to ? Western reader, I 
shall describe what I found with due attention to atmo- 
sphere and detail. 


My first acquaintance was Pandit Mahadev, an educated 
and polite man of some fifty years, smeared with cow 
dung ash and sporting a large white moustache. He habitu- 
ally sat under the first tree on one’s left as one entered 
the enclosure. 

For my initial visits I did no naore than salute him, and 
then made my way to some temple or other where I paid 
a priest *o hammer on a befe. He was always busy cooking 
something in a pot over a small fire. 

On my third visit he » read my palm in a desultory 
fashion and then said: m n . 

“You are a . . .” He paused and I said: 
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“A -writer.” 

“So I thought,” he said. “You are at the moment 
engaged on a wojjjc about . . .” 

“Holy men,” I said. 

“As anyone can see from your palm,” he went on. 

Easy relations having been thus established between us 
I was able to asR him many Questions. He readily answered 
them, and fn the course of sevAal mere visits we became 
old friends. 

I asked him one day about the food in his perennially 
boiling pot: 

“Ic all your food given to you?” I Ssked. He needed, 
and I commented at such a gbn\(pnient method of keeping 
house* 

“It is really nothing so very extraordinary,” said the 
Guru. “Else wherein the w<5rkd professors and learned* 
men aj£ paid salaries with which they buy food. Her® we 
make matters a little more simple. That is reallv%ll there 
is to it." . 

1 asked him furthti. 

“Do you teach? Do you give lectures to the people who 
buy ^ou this food?” • 

At this point his#little pot began to splutter and thg 
Pandit gave it his attention. He said to me, in a kindly 
but preoccupied fashion: 

“If you go over to th^white ^one you're bound to lind 
somebody putting down an offering. They’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

He poked around in the pot and bleV up his little fire 
in an irritated manner. I judgeddt best to follow his advice 
and leave him to his cookmg for a white. On the edge of 
the clearing round the tree wa? a stone about thre* feet 
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high that had been whitewashed. A tali' peasant with a 
handsome but vacant face was laying out fruit on its top. 
I went ov6r to him and he gave me a deep salute. I returned 
this. 

“These are for the Pandit?” I asked. 

“Yes, if he’ll fake them.” 

“Do you want him to pray for you?” 

The tall peasant «strai^ntened himself up ind looked 
more handsome and more vacarj^than ever. 

“Pray^sahib? Pray ? Why should I want him to pray 
for me?” 

“Isn’t that why* you give him the fruit?” 

“Oh, no.” He paused^»He*looked access to where the 
Pandit squatted over his pot. The peasant lowered his 
voices “All I want is to stop him cursing me. He’s the 
’cleverest devil in the whole Tankf H^s he told you what 
he was before he came here? He was a vakil.” 

This *meant that the £?Mit had been a lawyer. 

/‘And he was making enough ^noney at it to buy up our 
t^hole village. He saved three men from hanging and 
jailed I don’t know how many. Oh, he’s clever all right. 
No beating him.” 

“Still, why should he curse you?”* 

“Why not?” said the peasant. “Why; should a clever 
chapt like that wish any good to an ordinary plain fool 
peasant like me?” Then sketching a salute, he went away. 

When I returned to the tree the Pandit was blowing 
mightily at Ijis fire arid he d‘ d not break the rhythm of his 
puffs while saying: 

“Ah (phoon-huh !), there you are (phooh-huh!). That 
surprised you (ho*>>ooohf!), I’l| bet.” 

“He said he was afraid you’d curse him.” 
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“So I would (phoof!) I daresay, if I knew (pooff!) how 
to do it. There, it’s going nicely at last.” 

He sat back, his cheeks pink with blowing, and he 
grinned at me. 

“What did he say about me?” 

“He said you were a clever devil.” 

“So I am.” * 

►“He said you were a vakil.’ 

“So I was.” 

“Why did you give it up?” 

“Well, now, have I given it up? That’s the question. 
When I was a lawyer, young fellows like that one* who 
got into trouble* used to ptfy r*e thousands of rupees to 
defend them. You see I had a reputation of not doing it 
unless I was paid a fat fee. The gallows is as good a 
machine as the ra^V. to“threatert a man with.” 

“Ar*l you hacfthat on your conscience, so you gate it 
all up?” I suggested. 

# “My conscience^ J^e^pnow, I wonder. People say that 
great criminal lawyers — I was called that, y’know — th^r 
say that great criminal lawyers haven’t got a conscience. 
I dog’t think that’s quife true. I certainly had a conscience 
and I used to examine it very strictly. But whatever 
charge I brought against it, I was such a good lawyer I 
could always secure an acquittal. And I’m afraid it’s much 
the same with mbst members ofmy profession. The reason 
for my giving up tl\p bar and doing this” — and he 
indicated his ash-marks — “^as qui te^ different. * Almost 
comrrionplace, you might say, at least for Irylia. My young 
brother fell very ill and I mide* a vow that if he got 
well again I would make^ ijilgjimagefes a jnendicant to 
Benares. My father had done it. H<^ left l\ome with one 
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rupee, got safely to Benares and returned by train, first 
das£, paying his fare with the money he’d got out of 
people orfhis way. And so I did it too, because my brother 
recovered. I set out* for Benares with one rupee and I got 
here without an^ undue difficulty. That was about ten 
years ago.” 

“And you didn’t go any* further?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

He lovfered his head, studied the ground, and stayed in 
this posture for some considerable time, deep in thought. 
Finally he raised fiis face to mine and beaming, said: 

“I liked the life.” 

It will be seen that the Pandit was the old-style simple 
type of fakir. But he was not at all famous. Of the simple, 
tut famous, Big Tim was'a good Instate. I do not know 
his •proper name because I could never properly c^.tch all 
its syllables and I ng^er. s 9™ r it written down in English. 
It ended in the syllable Tim. Sa ‘nuqh- 1 could catch. i\nd 
im was undeniably big. He was introduced to me by my 
friend the Pandit after the Pandit had entertained me one 
day to a breakfast of bananas and Some soured milk v r hich 
T drank from a gleaming brass pot. When I had finished he 
'* ' me for a walk round the ‘Tank’. • 
chap; r e h a d gone scarcely ten yards along the east side 
peas&a we came across Big Tim Jeaning'his great length 
^5nst one of the piljars that are slotted for oil-lamps, and 
ro-’hich nak& a pyramid of*nre on the festival of Divali: 
p3ig Tim was, wearing a loose robe that fell to his ankles. 
It opened to show his CheCt, rather like a bathing wrap — 
he was in fact thiflking of taking a ceremonial dip — and 
I could see th^t he yas of a mountainous build. 
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I The Pandit \fent up to him and looked absurdly small. 
He told Big Tim who I was and he told me Big Tim’s 
name. Big Tim proved his position very slightly and 
turned his enormous oval head in my direction. He smiled 
in a serious way. On being first introduced to an elephant 
only the most collected person thinks o Spatting its trunk. 
As for me, I wa£ thoroughly put out and pushed my right 
h<yid forwSrd in the English Ashios, although I should 
have remembered to f^[d my hands in front of my face. 
Big Tim put out his own right hand, seized mii^ and held 
it in his own, where it lay entrapped like a mouse in some 
fle»h-eating tropical plant. As is so dften the way with 
large men when embarrass $d, simpered. 

“Bi§; Tim,” said the Pandit (although he used, of 
course, his proper name), “is just the man I wanted you 
to meet. He is one of our most femous men. He is perhaps 
the best-known flaked fakir in India.” 

“Oh yes?” I said. _ 

“You understated whj^I mean? Tie goes stark naked.” 
Bi§; Tim, still holding my hand, was looking from one ^f 
us to the other in an uncomprehending manner and the 
Pandit said to him in o*ie of the easier common languages 
of India: 

“I was just explaining to the gentleman here that ^ou 
go naked.” 

Big Tim saidrin the ^me liqgua franca, and to me: 

“But only in public.” 

“Oh, of course,” I said, ardl we all sat do\yn oi^the top 
step of the ‘Tank’. 

Two or three devotees wer^taking their' morning bath 
in a very pretty fashion. Jliey walked slowly down the 
steps into the water, wfficlf rc?se slowly to their waists 
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(since the steps continued well beneath tHfe water). They| 
dien *all together scooped some water into their cupped 
hands and flung it forwards, saying prayers. Next they 
moved down two or three more steps, clearing away the 
lotus leaves that lay on the surface of the water by swing- 
ing their hands And their bodies in wide arcs from left 
to right and back again. AH this looked very fine in the 
morning sunt When.+he vtaer was up to their hecks, they 
raised their arms into the air an^rang a hymn. 

Th§ Pandit asked Big Tim to explain to me exacdy 
what he did and Big Tin>trie,L But he v r as hamstrung in 
his attempts at the outset because he could not honestly 
see that there was anything to explain. To put oneself 
hi Big Tim’s position ont inust imagine oneself as slow 
in speech, not given to conversation, and having to 
explain to a Matabele why yne wears a collar and tie. 

“There are a lot oTus,” he s^id, “yrfro don’t wear any 
cjpthes. I mean I’m not the only one.” ’ 

And when he saw from the Pandit’s expression that 
this was scarcely good enough he sniggled a step father. 

“It’s been going on a long time,” h«.said apologetically. 

'' About three thousand years,” the Pandit intervened 
impatiently, “but this gentleman wants to know what you 
do. He has an enquiring piind apd he \wmts to find out 
all he can about his fatherland.” He added here an admir- 
ably bri^f supimary of my fcackground. “So you can see, 
we ought to help nim all we can, if only so that he can 
correct all those silly notions about us. I’ve told him a lot 
but I am really only on the fringe of things. Now you are 
a real fakir. So be a good cliap [or ‘be a fine fellow’, or 
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i ‘be a stalwart’/ if you prefer it; I am trying to translate 
his vernacular with English vernacular] — be a good chap 
and tell him whaj you do.” 

Big Tim nodded slowly and several times. 1 Hen sway- 
ing his body towards me like a falling tower he said: 

“Well you see, I go naked.” 

I nodded. 

“I don’f say I like going ntiked. # Then again, I don’t 
say I don’t like it.” h^stopped. “You follow me?” he 
enquired anxiously. 

“You mean you don’t really care one way or anotner, 

I said. 

“ That’s it,” he said. “T/iat’^just it,” and he gazed at 
me fdl 1 a moment clearly admiring my quickness of wit. 
“It’s the women who like it.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Oh,«yes, of eourse.” 

Here the PanflTt took over the explanation as it*had 
been obvious that he wantq^ to do from die verymaoment 
it began. 

•“You mustn’t be' milled by Big Tim’s simple way t>f 
putting things. Big Tim is a simple thinker: and after all, 
wh^ not? His is a veay simple way of life. In fact, it is 
difficult to think of one Aiore simple. All he does is to 
take off his clothes and walk in a procession. Of cOTIrse 
there are prayers and so forth, but we all say prayers and 
it comes as a seoond nature in tjme, like breathing. As for 
the women, well, Big Tim’s reputation is made entirely 
by them, as you will understand when I. describe the 
procession to you, which I shall do straight away if Big 
Tim wouldn’t mind stepping if I get any of the details 
wrong.” 

The processions, he explained, take place several umes 
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a year and all over the country. There is nb fixed calendar' 
(here'Big Tim said that he didn’t know about a calendar 
but they always had a procession after, the rains) and the 
ceremony took place virtually when enough naked fakirs 
were gathered together to make a passable display. 

They would then meet at an early hour in some temple 
precincts or the borders of*a f ‘Tank’ sucK as the one we 
were in, and they would *say some prayers. They thrn 
took off their clothes and forrrjgfba procession. Should 
the fancy # take any of them to do so they might twine 
flowers in their hair. But this was usually considered 
proper only for the younger fakirs. The elder ones — and 
there were naked fakirs <© f eighty and .ninety who had 
been processioning all their lives — put on a little c ashes 
and caw-dung and nothing more. 

* Attendants, clothed, wodid blow on conch-shells and 
beat gongs. The devotees would strike up an anthem and 
the whete procession woulc^wind out of the temple into 
the public streets. 

r These would be lined with spectators, among them 
many women. The men in the watching crowd would 
regard the spectacle purely as an entertainment, though 
they would not, whatever the ‘temptz.tion, be irreverent. 
Tfrdse of the women who were barren cw desired a child 
would watch the procession with passionate intensity. It 
was a fertility rite. 

Later, when the procession had got back to the temple, 
the woipen yrould come to^ome secluded grove nearby 
and the fakirs # would sit round in state, reading (Jf they 
could read), muttering prayers or telling their large carved 
wooden beads. The unfertile -yomen would then touch 
their organs of generation hna go away in the belief 
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‘that their ritmfl act had given them the fecundity fliey 
sought. 

The virtue thu% transferred could, in theory, 1 flow from 
any naked devotee, however old. *There was (so the 
Pandit said) some feeling that the rite was more refined if 
the woman selected a venerable and hoarded fakir. The 
essence of the thing was tljs*worship of the god. Every- 
thing else Vas only an outwaid shcgv and symbol of the 
inner piety. 

But human nature being what it is, the outward show 
and symbol had more importance in people’s' eyes than 
the theological background. Old men were sought ^ut for 
the blessings: th« younger § nes/or their virility. As these 
latter ^noved about the country their reputation would 
precede them: and it was a fact (so I was assured) that 
the god did grant feitilitv to* those who favoured hts 
disciples. 

The younger men wiUi big reputations vrere sur- 
rounded by flattery and, Applause, and the more greedy 
among them could aenfcnd and get food and money afld 
even (so illogical is the pious mind) sumptuous clothing. 
Some of them grew vain under all this attention and put 
on me airs of prima donhas. Others, like Big Tim, re- 
mained modest^Big Tim’s reputation as a miracle wofker, 
nevertheless, stood as high as anyone’s, and in certain 
areas where he had beep particularly efficacious, it stood 
above all his rivals. The processions in which he took 
part were extremely elaborate. Old men wei£ prqpd to be 
seen ifi them, and younger aspirants felt that it was a step 
in their career. When these h^d all defiled m front of the 
eager spectators, singing apid chanting j Big Tim’s appear- 
ance at the tail of the procession, walking alone with a 
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defer space all round was, the Pandit assured me, some-’ 
thing 'of a coup de theatre. 


My first conversation with Big Tim had to be cut short 
for I had other business: but I spoke with him on very 
many t other occasions and hq became quite a friend. He 
had a simple kindliness that was very attractive. I askffd 
him a good many questions. Onj, 9 f the things I was most 
curious to know was whether the processions and their 
subsequent ritual ever led to any scandals. 

Big Tim, wheri his tongue was a little loosened by 
familiarity with me, ans^ere<4 me very equably. He was 
always even tempered with me, and I think he wa^ much 
the same with everybody else. It came from the fact that 
ho had quite made up his mind that he had everything he 
needed in life. 

“Oh, v yes,” he said. “There are scandals. Quite a 
lot.” * 

‘‘There was nobody in the ‘TVnk’ on this particular 
morning and Big Tim was skimming flat stones across 
the water. It was a game he was? fond of and it was a 
complicated form of ‘Ducks and Drekes’. Not only did 
onfrliave to make one’s stone hop three times, but one of 
the ljpps had to be over .a specified clump of lotus plants. 
The challenger skimmed and straddled a particular bunch 
with foui stones one after the other; the other player had 
to take jn that bunch in his«own throws. 

“Some of our people,” said Big Tim, filling in his usual 
long pause with throws, ^“do — well — just what you’d 
— think — and — ”»he paused for a long while during 
which he made a beautiful cfast', “ — they don’t wait for 
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'the god to tak* action but do it themselves. Gets u? all 
— a bad — name.” 

He challenged ^ne to throw stones. I tried, %nd failed 
to hop the lotus bunch. He said. 

“Well, Pve been doing this a lot longer than you have, 
so you mustn’t be disappointed. I cdh’t — think — why 
they do it.” 

*“You nfean — why they goiwith {he women?” 

“Yes,” said Big Tir>^ with little frowns of bewilder- 
ment. “I don’t see it myself, women never did interest me 
very much.” 

“No?” 

“No. We take a vow of^eha^ity ” He stopped. 

“Gf> on.” 

“You won’t he interested.” 

“Oh yes I will be.’ 

“It’^not interring really. All I wanted to say wasrfhat 
— I find — the vow — easy io keep. Those otliet fellows 
seem to want to rr^ke lifr^u lot more difficult than it need 
b£. Shabash !” he sai3, congratulating me on a lucky thrcfto 
and thus ending what must have seemed, to him, a lengthy 
oratjon. 


Not all the fakirs had Big Tim’s pellucid character. 
The longer I knew Big Tim tjie more I liked him. But 
some of the others were different and, after meeting them, 
I avoided their company. 

Thfcre was one such man called Ramchandra. He had 
held his right arm above his bead for twenty years, and 
he now could not get it dqwn ^gain, e^en if he wanted to. 
But he did not want to get if down because he maintained 
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thabhe was holding up the prestige of his country and the' 
Universe. I did not like Ramchandra at all. But the man 
undoubtedly had brains. # 

I met him aboutia week after my breakfast with the 
Pandit. Of course the Pandit had asked me to come again 
next morning and I was fully determined to do so. 

But it was a week before. I # could pay another visit to 
the ‘Tank’. When I did sa I found that the Pandit wgs, 
as usual, boiling his pot and I ^lpticed some fruit on a 
banana-leaf set beside the tree root on which he sat his 
guests. Al^first I had the flattering thought that this had 
been l^id out each* day for the past week in anticipation 
of my visit. But then I sajv a ^)an reach down and search 
among the pile with a long skinny hand until he 'found 
a custard-apple. His other hand was above his head, 
drooping at the wrist from a«withe<red and exactly vertical 
arm,. 

He w?s a lean man with a sharp face and a small shape- 
less moustache. He wore a lob^rloth fhat came over his 
kAees and large boat-like slipped with an ornament of 
gold thread. He had a very meticulous turban, a strange 
thing because only Princes and Irdians in foreign films 
tie their turbans with care. The rest ace deliberately slap- 
dash? It gave him a theatrical air, which was made more 
proi\punced by his dramatic skyward gesture. 

I disliked this arm more and rpore as I studied it. The 
brown skin had gone grey and the flesh had dried down 
to the sinewy. These knotted and bulged in unnatural 
places and the mechanics of their join to the bones and 
the elbow socket could t be followed as though in a 
diagram. The hand, as I have gaid, hung from the wrist 
in a limp gesfiiretof farewell, ^but what was disconcerting 
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was that it turned as the fakir moved his shoulders, point- 
ing with long uncut finger-nails now in this direction and 
now in that. 

“Ah, there you are at last,” said th^Pandit when he saw 
me. He rapidly wiped some wood smuts off his face with 
a tail of his skirt, did the same with his right hand and 
came forward to greet me.* * 

•“Where have you been allf thes® days? ? was so dis- 
appointed when you didn’t keep your promise to come 
the next morning. So was Big Tim.” (For the sake of 
clarity I shall continue to use that ljame although, of 
course, the Pandit did not.) “We felt that perhaps you 
didn’t quite like our little dbmncmity. Still, here you are, 
so yod can’t think too badly of us. Better late than never.” 

I apologised. 

“I didn’t thinly: wa§ so ldhg since I was last here. I’ve 
been busy and. . . .” 

“Six days exactly,” said jfce Pandit. There wasTio time- 
less peace in the ‘T^nk’*"fjiere is no timeless peace any- 
wnere in India save in^ooks: but in any case the ‘Tam£ 

' was the last place to expect it. With the constant departures 
and«irrivals of fakirs tfc and from festivals all over India, 
the Pandit and the ftther residents had as sharp a sense of 
the calendar as ft busy Bishop. 

“But never mind,” the Pandit went on, and drawing 
me closer as he*held my hand .he lowered his voice and 
said: “As a matter of /act, you couldn’t have come at a 
better time. I’ve got Ramchandra Ghpse. He onJy came 
last n?^ht and he’s dropped in first thing tljjs morning to 
have a chat. I’m really quite honoured.” He lowered his 
voice still further. “He’s ^realty big gftn. TJie Maharajah 
of B won’t do a thing Without his &dyice. He’s a bit 
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autocratic but don’t mind that. He’s a selftnade man, you 
know. He was a railway-clerk grade two when he had a 
Call. So fte went on tVi*» m^d and — waU, come and meet 
him.” 

The Pandit pushed me forward and said: 

“Ramchandra, this is the gentleman that I was saying 
made.such an impression on oil of us. I’m so glad he has 
the chance of meeting a m\:n like yourself. Wnen he goes 
back to England he will be able/o tell them what a really 
great fak^j is like.” 

Ramchandra swivelled sharply on his tree root, his sky- 
ward hand swivelling with him, and both he and his hand 
gave me a long scrutiny# 

“What is your name?” 

He *had the accent and the rising inflection of the babu, 
tfhich is bred from speaking English in the tones of voice 
used for all Indian languages that have 4 a Sanskrit root. I 
should^ Say at once that th^-babu’s way of speaking is 
funny only to those who d cruet u^e, their ears but take 
jheir opinions from others. Then, is nothing funny in Tt: 
but it can be a very impertinent and even insulting way 
of speaking. It is perhaps fortunate for many a .hot- 
tempered and proud Bengalee ‘clerk that the English never 
listened to babu’s English except to And material for 
another good story. There is no need to reproduce his 
grammatical errors here:, but the tone— ^ff-hand, indif- 
ferent, preoccupied and yet with a perpetual undercurrent 
of contempt, should be boAe in mind. 

I told him^my name. He turned away to his frfiit, his 
hand aloft bending forward as he stopped to pick up 
another custard-apple, li^e a giraffe with a stiff neck. He 
made (to sign of acknowledgement to me until he dex- 
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trously burst th« custard-apple by holding it betweer^iis 
knees and manipulating it with his healthy hand. Then he 
spoke: 

“What is this I am hearing abo*t you being from 
England?” He gave me a sharp look as though to catch 
me out in a lie. 

“I was born there.” 

Jle ate sflme custard-apple cjuickly. 

“You are an important man?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Many friends?” 

“A few.” 

“How many did you saji?” 

I foAnd this offensive. I said:. 

“A lot.” 

“I thought you said»a few. You did: but if they ai£ 

highly placed ancfpfrominent celebrities ” He paused. 

He turned a^way his eyes although seeing somediing in 
the far distance. H^ hand rontinued to stare at me. 

^*Do you know *th^ Maharajah of B ?” Thft 

question took me completely by surprise, so swiftly did 
he sljoot it at me from <he depths of what I had thought 
was an abstraction. • * 

“Fve heard of him.” I hoped that I would nor be 
pressed to go further by this extraordinarily inquisitive 

man. What I had heard .about jhe Maharajah of B 

would not be likely to please his favourite fakir. But I 
seemed to have satisfied Doth flamchanjlra and his foppcl- 
ganger^ the wizened and questing hand in tjje air. 

Ramchandra turned away and said: 

“Come and sit. Here. ” He nqd ded tc»a tree root besid * 
him and I unwillingly went ^na sat on it. Ramchandra, 
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fo*4l Jiis bare torso and weak moustache, had a compel- 
ling — an intimidating — way about him. 
r “So, riow. You know who I am?” 

He looked at mz, giving me his attention, in a self- 
satisfied way. Over his head his hand peered at me with 
the concentration of all its four bunched fingers. 

The Pandit, who was sitting on an opposite tree root, 
came tripping into 4 the conversation with the air o£ a 
hostess putting in the right v^ord to make everybody 
comfortable. 

“Oh ^es, of course he does. Your fame has travelled 
further than you think, Ramchandra.” 

Ramchandra looked ?t hin? with an expression whiclf 
said that this was scarcely possible. 

“I know,” I said, “that the Maharajah of B will 

do nothing without youn. advice.” 

YYou heard that in England?” 

“Yes;” said the Pandit eagyrly. 

“Good. There is a woman Wled Aqnie Besant,” Ram- 
chandra went on. “The Mahara'ah wrote to her ab6at 
me. She had some position in spiritual circles. The Maha- 
rajah instructed her to arrange a* tour for me. England 
first: then America. But . . .”•» 

Pie swung sharply away from me making a click of 
disgust with his tongua and his teeth. I looked up to see 
what had irritated him and I found that-it was Big Tim. 

The huge man stood at the edge of the clearing, 
wrapped in bis tenjlike robe and holding a violet envelope 
between his massive forefinger and thumb. When he 
caught the fakir’s stare, he„opened his mouth to say some- 
thing but found no words. IJe waved the letter with a 
sheepigh gesture. 
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“Ah yes, said the Pandit, also showing a little irrita- 
tion. “I forgot. Bjg Tim’s got a letter that he can’t quite 
make out. Neither # can I. It’s a woman’s handwriting. It’s 
in Bengali and that’s not one of tlje scripts that I’m 
particularly good at. So I suggested he might ask you,” 
he said to Ramchandra. 

“If you don’t* mind being troubled,” said Big Tim^ very 
hqjnbly. 

The great man not only minded being troubled, he 
made no attempt to conceal it. 

“I wao diking.” 

“Oh. I’ll come back,” said Big Tim, "tucking the.letter 
‘ftway out of sight in his mantle. 

I g«t up to shake Big Tim’s Hand. I was sorry to see 
him so mortified, and made my greeting as wafm as 
possible. 

Big Tim smil«if He gave me a salutation with folded 
hands and seemed about to say something, wjjen the 
fakir, with a most ynmanr^y, ‘Tsk tsk!’ said: 

/“Well, where is the ^tter? Let us not waste any moae 
time on the matter. Give it me.” 

I observed that the fakir’s vanity was at work. It had 
been wounded by njy putting him, even so briefly, out of 
the centre of tlje picture. He put himself back into it 
without delay. 

Big Tim camo forward ana wnen ne naa setnea mmsen 
on a root — as ponderous a business as lowering a founda- 
tion-stone — he passed Scross^the viedet envelope. 

Ramchandra took it, clamped it between his bon*y knees 
as he had done with the custard-apple. Hfc took out a 
folded sheet of note-paper. As^he unfqlded this with hi-, 
single hand, a snapshot Mltouf of it. 1. picked it up. it 
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Big Tim in the midst of one of his processions of 
naked fakirs. He looked very fine and as solemn as a 
Viceroy. 

“It’s a woman, t This from Ramchandra, who was 
skimming the letter, moving his lips as he read. 

“She thinks ytu’re a fine fellow.” 

Bie Tim made a deprecating movement with his hand. 

“Sne saw, you in Bombay.” 

“Last month that must have been. But we were only 
a|lowed in the suburbs,” said E?ig Tim. 

“Therf she must have travelled a long way to have the 
privilege of seeing you,” said Ramchandra, with more 
than a touch of sarcasm, “^he lives on Malabar Hill’*" 
— [a most exclusive neighbourhood] — “she’s a doctor’s 
daughter: she has' travelled in Europe: she likes moving 
pictures; Do you know,, what ,<hey are? Never mind 
whether you do or you don’t. The point is that she likes 
you and she wants your autograph. Put it in the’bottom 
left-hand comer and send it bi«ck to the silly little woman. 
That’s all.” With several expert ^jcks of his hand he g*»>t 
'the letter back into its envelope and handed it to Big Tim. 

I had kept the photograph and, fiy way of the Pandit, I 
now sent it back to join the letter ip Big Tim’s clumsy 
hands. 

He studied the photpgraph with naive delight, *as he 
had no doubt been doing since the letter arrived. He 
admired his own physique. He said, pointing to one of his 
companion fakirs in' the picture: “Just look at Das: he’s 
got so skinny he’s only fit to frighten babies, note make 
’em,” and he* was all praise for the young lady who had 
taken the photograph; he could not have thought her 
cleverer had &he invented'nsfanlaneous photography her- 
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selt, which, perHhps, he thought she had. His pleasur^Kad 
only one cloud and that was a figure in the foreground 
who appeared to he bigger than he was. I soon Ixplainecl 
the principles of perspective to him iA a manner suitable 
ft) his mind — that is to say in about a half-a-dozen words, 
and his serenity, returned. He borrowed my fountain-pen, 
signed the gicture with a hot/’ symbol, and at mv sugges- 
tidh gave it to me to post. 

Ramchandra watched #nd listened to all this with an 
expression of cynical amusement. 

“And 1 wonder what holy man tenext going to capture 
the attention of the public?” he asked. “No doubt the 
Pandit here who has perfwrmec# the astonishing feat of 
self-discipline of eating only three meals a day for twenty- 
eight years. Or my Maharajah might try. God kncnvs he 
needs some popularity. He hSs'.iot got out of bed befofe 
noon few an even fonger period of years. He should oot 
be so modest. With a record like that he only needs a dab 
o£ cow-dung and «a^h to have all the young women in 
India writing to him.”. ' 

This was bare-faced rudeness. It made me uncomfort- 
able* But my discomfort was nothing to that of the other 
two fakirs. The Pahdit wilted: Big Tim hung his head 
like a bull dropping his head to the matador’s sword 1 ! 

“\Ce cannot all be great Yogis,” said the Pandit.^but 
with no fight in him. “There’s.. . . room for everybody 
in our calling, after all J’ 

“Yes, but not for the la£y? snapped the grejt fakir. 
“Not now. Now we are a free nation and tfye eyes of the 
world are upon us. The world* expects us to give it 
spiritual leadership. And rtpny ofius arp prepared 
answer that call? Not ten. Nbt five. ^hfcre. would things 
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be V I 'hadn’t practised this extremely irifconvenient pos- 
ture and got it going perfectly for the glory of God?” 

, “No, but I couldn’t, I just couldn’t,” said the Pandit 
distressfully. “I have tried it and I cannot even hold my 
arm up for an hour. My mind wanders. And concentration 
is the important thing.” 

“Xhe important thing,” $$jd Ramchandra, speaking in 
passionate vernacular, “isr-the Will. That and a sense* of 
High Calling.” 

( “I don’t suppose you’d say I’d got that” said Big Tim. 
“Would you?” 

“No,” said Ramchandra. 

“No,” agreed Big Tyn. “Hike to do a kind turn if T 
can. That’s all.” 

“And in doing* your good turn,” said Ramchandra, his 
dyes glittering with the Contempt he forced into his 
words, “do you ever think that you *are debasing -the 
noblest-, loftiest, most difficid* calling that our nation has 
to show, to the level of woman’s fapcies and old cror\e’s 
^iperstitions?” 

“No, never,” said Big Tim widiout a hint of guile or 
worry. “No. I can’t truly say it ever crossed my mind. I 
just . . .” Words failed him atid he made a helpless ges 
turtf’that indicated the feckless way he pursued his pro- 
fession, and his shame that he should do so. 

“ Y ou” — I jumped, for Ramchandra, add, more terribly, 
the fakir’s hand had turned their attention upon me — 
“you c$ame from <England. °What have you heard there 
about us? You have heard that we are freaks, fakes," circus 
monsters, beggars, figures of fun, half-wits and perverts: 
Am I fight?” 

I nodded, not irom any courageous desire to tell the 
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truth, but because it was impossible to tell such a mart ihat 
he was wrong. 

“Then you can go back and tell them that»aitnougft 
there are some like that — you can’t jjeny it — ” he sait£ 
^poking squarely upon the Pandit and Big Tim in turn, 
“there’s a different sort.” He, if that hfcd been possible, 
would have looked squarely ^t himself. Instead he looked 
uointo th® branches of the^^pyan tree. 

The Pandit took his cue. 

“You should tell him flow you nold up the Universe^’ 
he said sy^ophantically. I laughed, but fortunately not 
too much, for the phrase was not a jolfe: not, at least to 
the great fakir, who without needing any further prompt- 
ing set about telling me the stofy of his life. 

He had been, as I have already said, a railway ciejK. ne 
freely admitted it. He s^id it ywp or three times, as though 
one could scarcity be expected to grasp so improbable a 
statement at first hearing. 

“Yet even then^ I wasn’t just an ordinary cleric. I was 
aihbitious. I knew fhy_own worth and I knew my o\#n 
will-power.” 

He glared hypnotically at me. But he had a less terrify- 
ing effect upon me tjjan befpre. I had placed his moustache. 
It was, in those ^lays, almost the badge of office among the 
lower clerical station-staff. 

“But my boss was one of the easy-going type. Th£ sort 
that let the English rule us for two hundred years. The 
sort that means well btit jus* can’t take any^ trouble.” 

The two other fakirs shifted uneasily, but Rarflchandra 
had no intention of diverting the conversation any further 
from himself, and he spared t£em any^ further stakes.. 

“When I wanted to inlj$r(^ve things a littl<?, when I took 
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newddeas to him that might have made jus Career in the 
Semce, Jie always said ‘impossible’. In those days I used 
to read a*lot of those books about great men and how to 
learn from them aqd be a success. I read one which said 
that Napoleon said that the word wasn’t in his dictionary. 
Well it was in my boss’ dictionary and it was about the 
only one of the whole vocabulary that he ever used. I wish 
Napbleon hpd worked for m^ boss. Maybe he wouldn’t 
have had to wait for*Welhngton to meet his Waterloo.” 

The books he mentioned silt up every bookstall in 
India: they are mostly written by Americans. They are 
read voraciously hy just such a young man as Ramchandra 
had been. A railway clerk has exceptional advantages in* 
reading such literature fcfr he can get the whole range free 
on thq station platform. 

t “But if those books didp’^teaclj me how to impress my 
boss, they taught me to recognise my gneafest quality. And 
that is, pf course, my tremendous power of Will?’ 

He had tested his will by copying fakirs that he had 
sqen at festivals. There was nothing vhich they could 6f> 
that he could not — or so he said — : and he had had plenty 
of time to do it. 

“I’d told my boss once and/or all t t hat he would Rave 
to run his office without me. I walked out pf his room and 
he was too lazy to stop me. Then I began really working 
on diy will-power. I practised doing uq pleasant things 
just to test myself. One day I saw a Yogi with his two 
arms raised ir an attitude of prayet. He stood like that all 
morning without s6 much as a tremble of the hands^Very 
clever!” said Ramchandra quizzically, looking up at his 
oym iiqjjiobile arm that Kacf not trembled for twenty years. 

“I asked hftn vfliy he ditl i^add he said, ‘If you can hold 
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one ot youf arms for three hours as I have held b<fth of 
mine for six, yoij will be fit to ask me that questional ou 
will be on your ^ay to understanding the secaet of wis- 
dom.’ I went home and after a week’%practice held up mjr 
arm not for three but for thirty hours. By that time the 
Ofogi had gone on his travels but there Vas an old hermit 
who lived in the hills near nay town that everybody said 
w^s a guih and a saint. So ^went to him ¥ How ‘Easily 
Youth is deceived. Well, I went to him with my arm 
already raised above my head. I bowed and touched his 
feet but he did not even take the trouble Jo lottk at me. I 
said, ‘Master, do you see my arm? I £an hold it in that 
position for twt aty years need be. What is the secret of 
wisdom?’ He made no sign, an3 since he was very old I 
thought he might be deaf so I repeated my question a bit 
more loudly. Then this chaijafcm got up, turned his back 
on me. bent do4/rt nearly double, and said: ‘You see this 
backside? I’ve sat on it sixty-eight years.’ Then lje turned 
his face round tojne and winked. 

•* “I knew at once*th^ sort of ‘yogi’ I was dealing with: 
the lazy type, the idlers, the men who have no respect fc* 
their profession, and,I saw clearly from that very day 
where my duty la]*. It was to rescue the whole brother- 
hood of Indiarw Yogis from the corruption and decay that 
had Set in. Will, will, will, Will\ % That’s what we wanted. 
Will to do, to«improvg, to progress, the will to do the 
impossible for the sake not of yourself nor of your 
friends, but first for four country find then for all Man- 
kind4 That was my vision!” 

“Did you,” I said, “go on keeping your arm upr" 

“Not all at once. I tried other austerities, tjexpeji 
mented. But every time f allpwed my asm tb sink back tv 
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a cqifimon or garden position, I seemed# to ^iear voices. 
‘No^Ramchandra; no, no. What are, you doing, O, 
beloved, Jetting down your arm. Whjt are you letting 
down?’ ” 

“Were they spirit voices.' 1 ” I asked. 

“Who knows ‘where they came from?” But Ram- 
chandra conveyed in his tong and manned that the man 
who f did not was a fool, tje obeyed them. Hf became a 
fully fledged Yogi, and he set-out on the first of the 
pilgrimages that every Yogi must make. 

What H&ppered during the first few of these pilgrim- 
ages I # do not refhember. Ramchandra told me, and at 
length, and I have no doubt hjs pilgrimages were a serie? 
of spiritual and personal triumphs. At any ratfc, the 
Maharajah of B — — soon heard of him and invited him 
to his State, as he invited every celebrity he heard' about: 
an ^miable foible which ruined his Sfatfc. This was the 

same Maharajah of B (thg 84th and last) who gave a 

wedding feast for his favourite dog wfyen she was mated, 
to* which he invited his Court, th^EAglish Resident, and 
& religion demanded, a great concourse of Brahmins and 
fakirs. # 

“The Maharajah came to fee my arm,” said Ram- 
chandra. “He stayed to listen to me.” 

The Maharajah, I gathered, had received at one tremen- 
dous buffet all the tricks of getjjng on, dmpressing, in- 
fluencing and browbeating that Ramchandra had gathered 
from his bookstall reading. Ramchandra knew when his 
moment'had arrived, and he took it. But it seemed thtt the 
Maharajah stdod his ground under the merciless hail of 
psychological weapons until Ramchandra did something 
’'which I doubt whether he eyer found in a book. He told 
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one lie, so tremendous, so barefaced and so uttem r in- 
credible that — a%so often happens — he laid the MaHarajah 

flat on his back, ^he Maharajah of B asked him wh^r 

he held up his arm and Ramchandra»said: 

“Because if I let it down the Universe will come 
fumbling about my ears.” 

I say it was a lie. But I have no reason whatever to 
tljink that*Ramchandra did n^t believe it tc*be the 'plain 
truth. Few people, aftej all, who have come to a con- 
clusion about their relation to the Infinite ever admit that 
they might have been wrong. 

As for Ramchandra, he had thd proof pat.‘ So Ijad the 
Pandit, who obviously epjoye^ this socially successful 
part of his friend’s career and who, in any case, liked talking 
about Maharajahs. It was he who ‘interrupted* Ram- 
chandt'a’s tirade and it was Ive who explained the Master's 
Proof. t I am glad he did, for had he left it to Ramch^jidra 
I am sure I would never h^ve grasped it, any mcye than a 
rabbit would grasD a philosophical lecture delivered by a 
snake. 

“You see,” said tne randit in his most persuasivl 
barrister’s voice, “thf Purpose of the Universe is the 
Improvement of Man. Brahma, who is the Creator and 
the Destroyer, *who is the IS, so to speak, conceived the 
Universe one day while turning his head from le^t to 
right. This was the fifst movement he had made for 
several million years and he made it because he was bored. 
He therefore thought f theddea of making,Man and pro- 
vidirig him with all that was necessary for Man to become, 
like the gods. Now to do that, as everybody knows, one 
must rise superior to the senses. You. follow maKOr do 
you disagree?” 
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“tfo, no,” said Ramchandra impatiently, he dpesn’t 
disagree. Cq on, go on, do.” 

% “Well, Nobody can deny that Ramchandra has mastered 
his senses. So he is, in a way, a god. Now the gods control 
the Universe: and if a god falls, the whole Universe is 
changed. Therefore Ramchandra really cannot let his 
arm 4own. Well, what do ypu think of that?” 

I thoughfrit nonsepse. Rrit I did not say so.* It did npt 
seem any sillier than many other 4 oroofs of our importance 
in*the scheme of things. And at least Ramchandra was 
content with holding up his own arm. He did not demand 
that everybody efse h&ld theirs up, too. 

“The Maharajah,” saijJ the Pandit, “was so impressed 
that he came to talk to Rajnchandra every day. In tke end 
he made him his unofficial Prime Minister and that’s what 
hd is today.” 

Ramchandra nodded. Then, with tfie*pertect serious- 
ness with which he made evesy statement, he said: 

“The Maharajah told me that he trieyl every other way 
of running th*e State and they had ajl broken down because 
fiis Ministers were so dishonest. ‘At least with you,’ he 
told me, ‘I can be sure you’ve only got one hand iq the 
Privy Purse, not both, like theothers/ It was a humorous 
remark and you should not get the impression that the 
Priiye thinks I would ever rob him. I am not inteftested 
in money. What I ask of people* is not that they pay me 
but that they ha we faith.” 

“What faith?'’ I 4 asked. 

“Fait?i in the fact that our great nation has kmyvfai the 
secret of leading the worlc^ to salvation since the dawn of 
ti«ne,’VJie said. “F§ith in this.” fie pointed to his withered 
arm and his eves blazed. ‘^Fa^th {hat this will save you and 
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the rest of sAffepjig humanity: faith that this does sa^you 
every minute from being hurled to destruction ia a torrent 
of flame. Faith that in this and nothing else , lies safety. 

“Do you realty mean nothing el$e?” said Big Tirfl, 
stirring uneasily. 

“That is what I said.” 

“But — well* — Balan, for instance? He sits on nails.” 

^ Ramchandra sniffed, clefre^l his throat ar^l spat, ’In an 
annihilating expression of contempt. 

“Yes, I know. It’s very ordinary,” said Big Tim 
heavily. “Still ...” 

“You sdiiiiot just invent a faith* to sftit yourself” said 
Ramchandra. “You canngt get salvation by sitting on 
nails because you happen to lfave a leathery backside. 
What does everyone in this country* do who l&es an 
easy life but wants to .be thought holy? Go to the car- 
penter, get a fowt nails hammered into a board, lower 
themselves gingerly on tojt for a few minutes ^pch day, 
till they learn the trick.” 

# * “It’s not to fidgtft,” said the Pandit. 

“They think they’fe got heavenly grace,” said thS 
Master, “when they can do it all day long. But they 
hadn’t got grace, tfiey’ve,got callouses.” 

Big Tim signed. 

“Iim sure you must be right. But it seems strange that 
diere’s only one way of being holy.” 

“Though for some Indians, of course,” said the 
Master, with his terrible saraasm, “even getting calloused 
is toa much trouble.” 

And having launched this all-aestroying tnunaernoit, 
he rose and left us, taking, to tnv unexpressible relief, his 
holy arm with him. 
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THb morning was spoiled. Big Tim go* jip ifeime^ately 
after&arde, saying that his sect always tqok baths on this 
particular*day and he went off to wallop, conspicuously 
praying, in the wat^s of the ‘Tank’. 

My friend the Pandit chattered in a desultory fashion 
but soon he begin fiddling with a devotional made of 
dried palm leaves threaded together with string. He 
flapped oven the leaves onc^ or twice without looking qn 
them: then he started reading in earnest. I saw that he was 
going through his prayers, a tSing he had never done 
before. Felling that I was not wanted in this new serious 
atmosphere, I silehtly said goodbye, and left. 



Gardening Notes 

I left both India and England and* retired to a place 
halfway between. Here (in Italy) I found a house by 
the sea with three terrace#* one of vines, one of orapges, 
aAd one of olives. I lived in peicearnl thoughPmuch about 
the question that my experiences had raised. I know 
patriotism to be a good and virtuous thing, bu^I had seen 
it make men absurd. Meantime. I culti.v3ted mv erarden. 


Thte nearest large town to my garden is Naples. On top 
of a hill in Napl s L a vast white monastery and* in the 
monastery a bronze bu*st.4t%h?Pws the philosopher Cam- 
panellai On the^aase of the statue is a plaque. This shows 
Campanella again, but hS is naked, and bourfd. He is 
straddled over a deyilish machine that is tearing his flesh 
■&ith hooks. Three Inopaisitors sit at a table, debating witlj 
him in his agony. 

The question they 4/ere debating was, in part, whether 
or not the earth god's round the sun. Copernicus, who was 
not long dead,*had said that it did. Campanella, altRough 
no scientist, agreed with him. The Inquisitors thought 
that it did not; alternatively, if it did, Campanella should 
not say so in public because in theij; opinion Campanella 
had no respect for the beliefs of religious people 

Tfiere was right on both sides. Campanella was rigjp* 
concerning the earth. The Inquisitors were right con- 
cerning Campanella’ s cqj»temf* for r«ligio*t. TneVe was* 
also wrong on both sides. YThe Inquisitors would not 
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mcre^e Campanula's love for the CHilrch by slowly 
tearing his flesh. Campanella did not ste that the earth 
would still go round the sun whether* he said it did or 
whether he denied if. He was not suffering for science but 
for his idea of hq,w men should think: and his opinion 
was that men should think as scientists t$ll them, or be 
imprjeoned. 

The scene portrayed is,*ln a word, a typically humin 
one. 

This is fl how Campanella, who was also a fine poet, 
describes his torture and twelve years of his imprisonment: 

The earth drank six po mds bf my blood . . . 

My limbs were $even times torn ; 

I whs cursed at by fools and forced to listen to their fables; 

The sun was denied to my ey s; ' 

The fibres of my nerves were wrenched; my bones 'broken; 

My fiesh was beaten into piLp. 

Raw fear, blood , manacles and a litflt filthy food — 

This was my daily lot. 


There can be no reader of these words that does not 
feel hbrror at this man’s fate, and, at the best, pity for the 
men who made him suffer it. With that horror, and 
with the pity, there may be a sen& of relief:* for our spirits 
have escaped f:om jit least one foul dungeon. We no 
longer ipake a man. ride upon hooks because his view of 
nod does no* coincide with ours. Men are still tortured 
for their beliefs. The dungeons of the Inquisition would 
not hdld the .number of people, that have been sentenced 
during thp siqgl£ dav in whch I have written this page: 
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but rujj: eve* th$ barbarian at our gates dare punish Them 
for their religion^They must be tortured for other dKmes 
— treason to a paijy, dealing in foreign exchange, spying 
for the West, ana they must be made to confess these 
offences lest people think they are being punished for 
beftig a Catholic or a Cardinal or a Protestant missionary. 
We have advanced. There is no less persecution in the 
world: but«there is one less regson for it. 

It is worth pausing a gnoment to see how this came 
about. Men do not get better at such a giddy rate that ye 
can afford to take any softening of thdir savagery for 
granted. 

• Protestants and Catholigs fought the bloodiest war in 
European history and they fought it for thirty terrible 
years. Their quarrel is still not settled. A Protestanuis not 
a Catholic, and a Catholic cafLiwg worship in a ProtestaTit 
church ^ without•o^Fending , against his faith. He cannot 
marry a Protestant unless # she, in however surgmary a 
fashion, agrees th^f in the issue between them, his church 
is* right and his chilcftren will be told so. Rut although we 
sometimes feel that there is no cause too absurd for men! 
to refrain from killing^one another over it, on reflection 
we must agree that this oneis. There will never be another 
war between Pjotestants and Catholics: there will aever 
even be a sizable massacre. If this, state of affairs was^not 
achieved by both sides^agreeing, nor by one side sur- 
rendering, then it must have been brought about by some- 
thing quite outside th£ quarfel itself! 

Le*us put aside immediately that it was brougnt anout 
by commonsensical people who cared not a rap for eithelf 
party. Intelligent neutrals do aot’stop wars of that sort. 
There are innumerable people In Indil.who are neither 
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practising Hindus nor believing MoharpmedLns, not 
five ^ears figo trains pulled in to Indian platforms with 
blood streaming from their footboards gnd the passengers 
sitting each neatly in a corner, without their heads. 
Mohammedans and Hindus had fought and perhaps a 
million had died/ That madness passed. No one knows 
how: c but it was certainly not because cool neutrals stood 
reasOning between the parties. 

We know more about the end of the war between the 
PttDtestants and Catholics. That died away because the 
principal persors on each side were forced by the nature 
of the ; r trade to have no religion at all or — what is much 
the same thing — they were forced to ignore their religion 
while they were doing their job. 

On- both sides 'the war was fought with considerable 
irfilitary skill: some of the commanders were amung the 
mo|t able men that military science \a. known. These 
commanders were early brought to see that if*" a man 
aimed a cannon at them the issue of. whether the shot 
would carry far enough to blow off their heads was settled 
not by the religious beliefs of the gunner, but by his 
experience in shooting, the construction of his cannon, 
and the quality of his gunpowder. Both sides were con- 
vinced that they were fighting Anti-Christ. But both sides 
slot^y learned that if, t for instance, the captains of the 
Whore of Babylon knew how to Randle their cavalry wing 
and had enough of them to handle, they often wpn, in 
spite of their superstitious beliefs^ and if the gunners of 
tne Abomination of Desolation had a good supply of 
English bronze cannon, then, like as not, they would stand 
in such holyjdaces as tool their fancy. 

English cannot? and well-trained cavalry cost money. 
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Money canlfe, a» «t always comes, from doing busfhess: 
business in the thirty Years War came to a atop? The 
only sort of trade that was done in whole areas (if Europe 
was of an unprofitable nature. To take only one instance 
out of many hundreds, when the Duke of Saxe- Weimar 
besieged Briarch, one of the inhabitants traded a diamond 
ring for three p'ounds of bre|d and a glass of wine. Those 
wghout diamond rings ate ong another. * * 

Such a state of affairs j/ould not stop most wars. If a 
war is about trade (and many wars are) one side might 
well consider it a patriotic duty to eat rate and^n inevit- 
able austerity to eat one another,* and they might well 
jiursue that course to the iast r^t and the last man. But 
with t'#is war things were different. Men cannot very well 
kill one another fr. an idea if they are constantly thinking 
about something which is^n«t that idea at all. To rev&t 
for a ipoment «o* Campanella, the Inquisitors would 
scarcely have been as persistent in their persecution if tney 
had been forced ip beg their daily meals from door to 
door: and the plan behind their seating Campanella on hfs 
hooks was to divert his mind if only for a short period* 
from its obsession wii^i his scientific Utopia. In the con- 
flict of ideas, the prime strategy is always to make your 
enemy think of something else. You. may then have«ome 
chance of making him think as you please. \ 

Towards the end of tlje Thirt/ Years War, men began 
to find that their religious thinking failed to do the one 
thing which their religious leaders demanded that it must 
do — k failed to win battles. To win battles they h?td toT? 
good soldiers and businessmeij of genius: good soldiers 
because they were pitte^ against good soldiers, and, 
businessmen of genius bftause good soldiers had so laid 
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wastft their countries that there was not enough lettfoteea 
and dquip a horse, much less an army, The Whore of 
BabylonSvas no less scarlet, the Abomination no less 
desolate, but men bad less and less time to remember it 
and they grew more and more impatient when priests and 
pastors insisted that they should. 

The war was about theological matters' and one point 
of tHeologyJiad become cigar beyond dispute.* There vjas 
nothing in either creed which helped in firing a cannon, 
an 4 God, though He no doubt knew which was the right 
side, was ‘singularly indifferent in supplying it with the 
mean^. to buy gunpowder. So men began to feel that 
religion, which had seemed tl?e only true guide to clealr 
thinking, had no part in ( the thinking that they a> tually 
did. They found Continually that the best way they could 
hdp the religion they belie*^ in was to put it*’out of 
their minds, and this they did, loyally a. first, apd then 
gratefully, for they discovered*that the process made them 
once more sane and peaceful men. , 

< Soldiers and statesmen and men *'of business did no* 
care very much if the sun went round the earth (as the 
Church said) or the earth went roynd the sun (as Coper- 
nicus and Campanella said). Iunade no difference to them 
either way. But they found that the state of mind of 
Copernicus was a greatdeal more useful to them than the 
state of mind which put Campanella itfhis dungeons. 
They did not stop believing in God, but they ceased to 
argue about Him. They did ttot lo*se their faith, but they 
limited ' their reason; they reasoned about only *111036 
flings which* did not defy reason itself. 

* Some* time after that, a successful playwright with a 
shallow but r remarkably ' cl^ar ”hiind, Voltaire, took the 
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trouble to df> whit nobody had done for several cenfuries 
— he read the BihJe with his wits about him. The^awf ward 
questions which he asked did not shake the Church: bqj: 
they shook a great number of its priests. By the time they 
l^ad copied Voltaire and really read t]je book that they 
preached from 2 and by the time that they had hammered 
out some satisfactory ansyers, they had forevei; lost 
e?sclusive Ifold on men’s mirads ajjd, in th» nineteenth 
century, came perilously ^iear to losing their hold «pon 
men’s souls as well. When, a few ygars ago, I gonside*ed 
that I had -cached that age at which I.tfould with con- 
fidence adopt and follow the Christian faith, and when I 
enquired of both Protestant and Catholic priests for guid- 
ance, Ihey did not try to convince me that Christianity 
was true: they laboured to show me that it was not absurd. 

We Jail the age of Vt>lt|iie, ^nd of Gibbon and David 
Hume,, the AgefoP Enlightenment. We are still living in 
it. The principal belief of the Age of Enlightenment was 
that a man can attain his greatest happiness by the free 
tfcercise of his reason. # What satisfies his reason he miftt 
do: what does not satisfy it, he must dismiss. It was an 
attractive idea. Unfogiunately among the things which 
have satisfied men% reason since the discovery of the 
principle have »been the Jacobin Terror, the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the reduction of the Kulaks by starvitfon, 
the use of toTfure to break the resistance of political 
opponents, tire assassination of Trotsky, the slaughter of 
the mentally deficient and # unfit, th^ system of for££<^ 
laboifr and the organisation of universal treason. Thesg, 
things have so shocked the rest Qf us that we are driven 
to protest not that the^^are 'unreasonable, (for we *<4 
always provided with most ^loselv argued defences of 
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theifi), but that they are against the lawc of*God jand of 
Man:*although there never have been afty such things as 
the laws\)f Man, and most of us coujd not confidently 
repeat the Ten Commandments in their proper order if 
we were suddenly called upon to do so. For all that, we 
know that we are right and that the others are wrong. We 
can prove it and are ready to^ght about it if we must. The 
Age‘of Faith ended in the ?vars of the creeds. The Age,of 
Enlightenment is ending in th^ wars of reason. We have 
already manufacture^ some stupendous cannons, and our 
cavalry already*darkens our skies. 


But we stand in danger; of once again entering a conflict 
with die notion that we have invisible but all-conquering 
allies. The invisible ally thawl^e Protestants relied 1 on was 
Gojl: the invisible ally that SNstainedr the Cathojics was 
also God. It turned out that God was a non-belligerent. 
Now we believe that we enter the conflict sustained not 
cfiily by the rightness of our cauje but by our national 
Virtues — our American energy, our British pluck, our 
Russian fortitude in tribulation. t Just as the Catholic 
believed that when he aimed his gurt it was not only he 
who ‘trained the sights, but all the leas pacific saints 
assisted by the holy archangels; just as the Prottestant 
believed that it was not pnly hi* horse th&t would carry 
him irresistibly through the ranks of the enemy but also 
Divine Providence, "so we believe that we shall not be 
merely *Pte. Smith and General Jones and Comfhissar 
hranov and* Infan trymaq Vanilyvitch, but something 
ntuch bigger and more ceAain^because we were born not 
only fallible human being*; but men strong in national 
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virtue|. That is yjhy we grow so angry when an English- 
man aims to makg a bomb for the Russians, and 9 Russian 
attempts to get ^cross a frontier to help thermilitary 
intelligence of the Americans. No Catholic could have 
fought happily if he had felt that St. Michael might at any 
moment have developed Lutheran leanftigs, nor could the 
Protestant havfe been easy injiis mind if he had suspected 
th^t Divint Election had chosen, for once, the PopA 
But suppose that our belief in dtir national virtue^ is 
exaggerated? Suppose that the British have no morejorti- 
tude unde’ - bombardment than the* Ukr^iniaci: suppose 
that the Americans are not mysierioifsly born with a 
better knowledge of mechanical engineering than the 
Russians: suppose that the Russians turn and run like 
lesser men when they are beaten? Suppose that fyjother 
Nature* too, is non-belLigerept?* Then one thing is certain. 
The side whicf#d : $covers|first the truth will be the side 
that will win. 
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An Answer 


■XX7”7"HAT is the truth? If you will stay with me for a 
\ \ I page or two more, I shall give an answer. 

W There are no national virtues. “We are alone, 
each .one of us. If we are good, we are good ourselves.^Jf 
we are bad/the virtu<L of others will not make us better. 
We cannot borrow morals. They are ours or they do not 
exist lor u« . 

This is a very* terrible answer and we try to avoid it. 
Each bf us seeks some t way ojf magnifying himself. Wt 
seek to inflate ourselves? we want to achieve the sj^e we 
think we should be, but* without trouble. We want to 
avpid the responsibility tjyit we have to ourselves alone. 
There is no way of avoiding i|, 

Al nation cannot make our splits tor us. i\eitner can any 
group. Ih this cold age we have a great faith in 'groups. 
Bi^t this faith may betray us. If ten pedpfe sit round a tabic 
?nd find themselves in agreement, fiine are merely admir- 
ing their own sagacity and one man is doing the thinking. 
This does not change as the gr<?up getr larger. We here in 
Europe have learned, that very bitterly. Wo have said, 
“We^are doing fine.” “We are jolly good fellows.” “We 
are getting things done/’ Then suddenly one day some of 
us became ‘they’. Then came the knock on the door [n the 
small hours, tfyp covered truck, and 'the rubber truncheon. 

»7e cannot take fefuge in a political idea. The man*who 
becomes a Communist does not add a cubit to his stature, 
althoughjie thinks he ddes.*<To live in a free land does not 
lessen our responsibility t6 our Solves. A narrow, bad man 
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is not mVd^ an^Jess narrow, or any less bad, by tha free- 
dom 8f his institutions. Every mouse was perfectly /ree to 
express his opinion as to who should bell the cat# One was 
elected by universal secret suffrage* When the election 
y^as over, they were still mice. 

Or you may have accepted, as I h3ve, the moral dis- 
cipline of a gitat church. Tfrat does not make either you 
oj me any dess responsible fbr our own souls. Nobody can 
help us, in the end. We caifnot ^ay: “I dul so-and-so 
because my neighbour, ‘who agreed with my retfgious 
views, did the same.” You are askSd to Jove 'Jour neigh- 
bour as yourself: you are not called flpon to share his 
■opinions. He may be a Pjjarisee~ 

N(jr can you take refuge in yCur caste or your class. I 
have shown win re that le^ds. But I began by sayyig that 
all sensible men are agreed jh;tf # to love one’s country^ a 
noble thing. Is^hijt prove! wrong because we must make 
our own souls? Not in th^least. It is a noble love wMen it 
is honest, but when it is honest it is a discipline. First, it 
peaches us to obey ^he laws. This we must do becaus^all 
men are created equffl in at least one thing: not one at 
them is to be trusted to rule the rest unless he is restrained 
by law. And if he*is # not ^restrained by it, our discipline 
teaches us to disobey him and re-establish the rule # of law 
according to the traditions of our native land. Secondly, 
it disciplines? wts in oiy dealings with other countries, 
provjded it is a true patriotism and not a false one. 

A false patriotism ts thafc which makes ys love not oui 
country but the ideas that have been put into «ur rilinds 
about it, and thus about ourselves. A tru<* patriotism#^ 
a simpler thing. It is to lovtf* the land of one’s* birthi its 
hills and mountains, ciffts and skiesAits sbas; its air; its 
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language and the people who nurtured ypu. It reminds us 
constantly not of our greatrtess, but of our true sile. We 
were non bom across a continent or Ipred at a straddle 
between boundaries We were bom in a place, a house, a 
town, a village. We did not have a hundred million fathers 
and mothers. We*" had one father and one mother. We 
were not taught that right apd wrong wele things to be 
debased daily by diplomats. *We were taughtrwhat th^y 
wqjje by a handful of people, and we were taught that they 
did nf>t change. 

’’fhe mat who, has lbst this love has lost himself. He has 
no measuring ro<J. It is- he who joins the Party. The man 
who keeps this love can face jhe world with great con* 
fidence. He knows that nowever vast the decisior^ he is 
called upon to make, when he decides between a matter of 
right and wrong, he musf be.no bigger than his breeches. 



An Epilogue * in Warning 

RVius, says Horace, “haec, inter vicinus garrft 
f anilis ex re fabellas.” That is, “Now and then our 
neighbour Cervius rattles off old wives’ tales that 
fit the case.” 

I woujcf exercise the sarftejirivilege now j:hat I*.have 
come to the end. 


The greatest King of India in India’ $»Col den Age was 
Rama (so it is said). 

When Rama was a youifg mar/ana still only a prince ne 
woulJ often walV to the top of a hill that overlooked his 
native £ ity of Ayodha. He ^ould gaze down at the Shining 
city spread out at his feet jartd his heart would swell with 
pride that he bllohged toft. 

On tpp of the hill was d’pillar, and on top otrfhe pillar 
was some writing, ^but Rama could never make out its 
fheaning because it v§is so old and battered. 

He mentioned this at his father’s court and his question 
wub passed from onejofficial to another until it arrived at 
the right one. This was th5 King’s Remembrancer, an old 
man with a siMerv voire and a frreat fondness for Hfearinp 1 
it. 

He gladly went wifff Rama *to the top of the hill. He 
madda few commonplace remarks to test the timbre of his 
voitjp and finding it perfect, he begaa: 


First he made the traditional "invocation to the gods, 
which he did in these vftfrds: 
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“Hail, O Gods; grant me a silver toqgue in<t listeners 
with J>rai^is» between their dars.” 

After ivhich he told this story: 

“You must first know,” he said, “that our people were 
not always here. They came — and I speak of long ago — 
from a cold country beyond the mountains. That is why 
our women have fair skins and we men are*no darker than 
old ivory. That is also the reason that we look down on 
men who are darker tkan Ourselves and find them ugly.” 
r tyhy?” asked Rama. “Why do we find them ugly?” 
‘Became,” said thfc King’s Remembrancer, “the com- 
plexion that corftes fr^jm a cold climate is clearly more 
beautiful than the comnlexion which comes from a ha; 
one.” 

“In that case, ’’.said Rama, e “we should think that red 
noses are very elegant, but I do not think we do.*But eo 
on with your story.” 

“♦When our people came crjwn me snow mountain,” 
the Remembrancer said, “they were led by King Yagu, 
wjio was the wisest man who ever lived. They emerged, 
*with King Yagu at their head, frdm a gloomy pass and 
found themselves among hills that each commanded vast 
prospects of a smiling plain. But tfie 4 hills and the valleys 
between them were very stony. Instantly spme among tbe 
company fell to work. Some fetched rocks and began to 
buim a fort, some felled trees to fjiake house posts, others 
dug holes in which to put* them, and still others built a fire 
and brought water from a spring. 'But King Yagu stood 
nsicL and did nothing. 

% “When they had built the wall to the height of a man’s 
knee, the leader of the' mbn who had done the building 
Lame to King Yapp and said, ‘Store, bless this wall, for here 
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we have^wjter,^ dry place for our houses, and a wiew 
which%eems to us to be that df Paradise, while the climate 
is mild beyond anything we have ever known.*Here we 
shall stay and here we shall live/ 

“JCing Yagu replied: ‘The view is certainly very fine: 
but what is a fine view to a man who?e eyes are turned 
inwards to his'belly? What ydll you eat?’ 

./‘To wl»ch the man replied: ‘We shall plough ’these 
huls and dig the valleys and ^e slfell grow our fogtj^lt 
will be hard at first but that is as it should be. We are«none 
of us afraid of hard work: it does us go^d an<# we enjoy 
it. Besides, it will ke:p us strong tjnd healthy in this very 
Soft climate/ 

“ ‘ ^ery well,’ said King Yagu'det those who love hard 
work stay here. Lc l those who do not go with me.i Then 
he blessed the wall. Some jifty men and their families 
stayed behind, flig rest folowed Yagu, although they felt 
somewhat guilty in doing $). But King Yagu praised Jhem 
and encouraged t|iem and led them into the plains. 

, “There they camfe upon a green and happy land whjfh 
was as pleasant as it h&d seemed from the hills, except fo» 
its inhabitants who were exceedingly black — a colour,” 
saicl the King’s Remembrancer catching himself up and 
bowing towards Prince Rama, “ — 3 colour which person- 
ally 1 think most becoming provided one approaches the 
matter with an open miifd. However,” he went on, “fhese 
people, in spite of their complexion, were extremely un- 
pleasant. They allowed our«people to rest £pr one day but 
gav<? them/to understand with angry looks and speat 
thrusts that they would not be allowed to stSy, or even*o 
proceed without making a heVvy 'payment. They allowed 
them to pitch their caffip orf some Hfieldl by a river. 
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The ^fields were soft with fine grass ^pd innumerable 
flowefs, the river ran between banks of glistening sand 
and the climate was both mild and bracing, a wonderful 
slate of affairs whiph has quite disappeared in our less 
happy age. Now some of the cleverer men went bathing 
and very soon discovered that the sands of the river 
glistened because they were, sown with small gold nug- 
gets/ They^ there fore hurriecf off to the black t men aqd 
beg i rt negotiating wife th?m. Next morning King Yagu 
awoke to find them busily putting up houses of reeds and 
"poles, and«iie w^s told that they had been so fortunate as 
to make a treaty ^ith tlje black men. The negotiators said 
that this treaty undoubtedly called for considerable pay* - 
ments in the years to come. This would have to beffmade 
in food, <drink, iron, wood, cqjral beads and several other 
expensive goods. But if everybody set about getting the 
gold from the river, and if evdybody, agreed to pay one 
quarter of it in tax, they wouldjbe able to buy these things 
or hire strangers to make them and so discharge their pay- 
ment to, the black men, who seemed (Juite unaware of th$ 
inches lying at their feet. All that remained was for King 
Yagu to give the treaty his blessing. 

“King Yagu said: ‘Have yqu tom«tne macic men tnat 
they Ijave infinite rich.es underneath their feet?’ At which 
the counsellors laughed t heartily, slapped their thighs and 
said^he King was a wonderful wife Then tlae King blessed 
the treaty and sr.id, ‘Prosper in peace. Let those who, wish 
to live by jMcVng up gold nugget? and pay one quarter 
taxeS to my counsellors, do so. Let the rest come withvne.’ 

t “Very mafly people stayed behind but many went with 
the Kingj particularly those f who had taken ar dislike to the 
Black men add did 1 - not trftst th&fii. 
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“Thesl, with^ng Yagu at their head, moved onward 
and a fine sight tjiey made. First bold outriders, on ^hick, 
stocky horses pointing the way, then the King and his 
Court walking or riding, then the wagons and the womeff, 
the- oxen straining with their noses to the ground or 
clashing their wide horns as they quarrelled with their 
yoke-fellows, find last, gleaming and clattering, the war- 
riors, guying the rear. 

“They were passing through trte flat lands whe^p. 
earth is black and the farmers take two crops a year swljen 
they came 10 a great rock, a mountain ^lmosi*'that shot 
up from the plain and had no other mountain anjgvhere 
ftear it, nor rock, nor eve*i hillock, for as far as the eye 
couldjpee. 

“Here the warn >rs stopped, or mostbt them. Me* e they 
too as&ed the King to bless,a^tgwn, although what they 
meant ;o build wa% not so l^iuch a town as a great fortress, 
on the top of the rock. 

“ ‘Arfd what will you eat? 7 asked the King, 'hnd how 
will you drink? 7 

“ ‘There is a spring, sire, 7 they answered, ‘and as foa> 
eatjng and any other comfort, the men who hold that fort 
can take what they *please .when they please from all this 
rich land around us: they can even have it carried t9 their 
gate? at a clap yf their hands. 7 Saying this they rolled their 
eyes and strolfdd their v4st moustaches and made the finks 
of th«ir armour jingle. 

“ ‘Very well, 7 said fhe King, ‘let those who wish to live 
in a*fortress and have a whole kingdom at tharr service 
stay here. The rest come wid^me/ 

“ So on thby went, a smaller company now, and many 
said they feared it was a £oor one, the ilraver spirits being 
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all left behind, and only the cautious orvy going ^th the 
King*.Bu£ Yagu was well pleased and vjent on cheerfully 1 
for severt days more until he came to ? place where two 
great rivers met and he said: 

“ ‘Here, my children, we shall build a town. 

“ So they did: and the town they built was this town, 
Ayodha. As you know, it, prospered. Each year they 
thanked th^ gods for thei^ Abundance by kiKi/ig a p$“- 
white horse, ?nfc they thanked the King by buying 
hiy**. new wife, who if not perfectly white was as pale as 
they could' find. ^ 

“TJien one year, jusf after harvest, all the women and 
children from the town th# the hard workers hah 
founded, came weeping to the gates and asked asylum. 
Their Jiusbands, they said, had changed the very shape of 
the* hills with their toil, but no amount of hard w<5rk had 
been able to change the weathd*. This jvaras mild.as they 
hadtirst thought, but much mjfcre wayward. The rain was 
soft but* always came at the wrong time; the £un was 
b«rnign but never shone in season. The crops had failed 
and the men had beaten their wives: not because their 
wives had anything to do with the weather but becajise 
they had formed the habit of Jhard physical exercise and 
they fished to relieve their feelings. 

“The wives and children were welcomed into th£ city; 
and *so too were such o( their husbands* Vho followed 
them. But most of the hardworking and disappointed 
farmers went back to* the colckland£ from which thev had 
tome. 

< “Those who had built tbeir town by the golden sands 
were not so lucky. The' bl&ck men soon fbund out the 
meaning of £he qtggets and tfity demanded more and 
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more pa^nants ^jntil the tax was not one quarter* but 
three, oince the jfiack men were on all sides *of |hem, 
the settlers had n® way out but to get more dhd more 
gold and do more and more trade, till their livers werft. 
wroag and their faces turned the same colour as the nug- 
gets, and they mostly died. Some thin, yellow scarecrows 
turned up at Ayodha and were compassionately made 
w^come. * 

“The soldiers in the foigress weid much more suc£e c * 
ful: at least they always said they were. They fought-^11 
the year round except in the monsoon. They mAsltly won. 
From time to time a party of solcjjers would come^from 
the fort to Ayodha to buy more bows and arrows and 
swordA If there were four of jlfem they would muster 
six legs, five arms, five eyes and four e5rs betwe#n*them. 
They rtere always unable tQ understand why we in this 
city drqdged fo*oiy livingfwhen all you had to do was to 
build a fort on top of a hill%Their castle was finally seized 
by your*great-grgat-great-grandfather in payment for a 
debt to our guild dF Swordsmiths, whom they had r*Ji 
paid for seventy-five ^ears. 

“When King Yagu had reigned for a quarter of a 
century the people, *dto ware now very rich, gave him an 
elephant with tusks bound in gold and an ivory hcjwdah 
studded with gems. When he Ijacl accepted this they 
asked him to ftfplain hofr he h^d known that their cSm- 
paniops should be left behind, but the King did not 
answer them immediafely. Instead he causad this pillar to 
be sft up. If Your Highness will look* up to the top "of it. 
you will see that once — though time and thfe sand in tlx 
May wind has smoothed alfno/t all away; — there was 
writing.” 
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“I have often observed it,” said Rty^ia, rfb4t I have 
neve^ma^ie out what it saicl.” f f 

“I shall tell you,” said the King’s Remembrancer. “It 
,9aid: Pause Stranger, and look upon Ayodha. Here we can 
afford every luxury, save enthusiasm .” 
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